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And then the ring really revolves 


so everyone can see it, eh Judson? 


Judson: Why, no sir, I hadn't thought of that. But 
it’s a great idea to hop up the dealers, don’t you 
think? 

Chairman: Well, maybe, but nothing makes a 
dealer feel as good as a steady stream of people de- 
manding a product like ours. That takes month-in 
and month-out advertising. 

Judson: But we can’t do that on our budget! 
Chairman: Certainly we 
can, if we select a group 
of regular buyers like the 
1,800,000 REDBOOK 
families. They buy nearly 
90,000,000 cans of coffee 
a year. They buy over 


250,000,000 packages of 


gelatin desserts a year. They'd buy ovr product if 
we told ‘em how good it is. 

And when you talk budget, just remember 
that $30,000 will tell our story to 1,800,000 
REDBOOK families every month in the 
year in % pages. That’s the kind of advertising 
our dealers like. 

REDBOOK gives us a SIX BILLION DOLLAR 
market of regular buyers. Let’s tell our story to 


them—and tell ‘em regularly! 


REDBOOK 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N.Y. 
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MANAGEMENT 


The faces best known at the banks on Main Street belong to the most sub- 
stantial citizens, those who own the businesses, build the stores and factories, 
own the surrounding farms. In such towns, you'll find the wealth of the 
nation—America’s greatest buying power. 


Readership of news magazines is another sure guide to the leading 
families. In America’s home towns, they prefer news reports that are human, 
unbiased, crisp. That explains why PATHFINDER has attained second place 
among all national news magazines so quickly and first place on Main Street. 


98% of PATHFINDER’S million leader-reader families are subscribers. 


Remember they are also the leaders in America’s wealthiest trading 
centers, where the big farm income goes to market. PATHFINDER is becom- 
ing a great force in American life today. 


Pathfinder 


America’s SECOND LARGEST News Magazine 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, President + also publisher of FARM JOURNAL « Biggest in the Country 


THE DOCTOR’S OWN BOOK FOR THE LAYMAN. His friendly 
presence stands behind every page of HYGEIA. His professional 
organization—the American Medical Association—stands behind the 
editors . . . gives readers confidence in every helpful article . . .« 
lends prestige to every advertisement. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE FAMILY MARKET. Recent readership sur- 
veys show 58.4% of HYGEIA subscribers have one or more children, 
32.4% have one or more children under four years of age. Thou- 
sands of additional mothers and mothers-to-be read HYGEIA in their 
doctors’ reception rooms. 


34% MORE FOR YOUR MONEY TODAY. In the midst of five years 
of soaring prices, HYGEIA’S rate per page per thousand has moved 
DOWNWARD from $4.31 to $2.83—a saving to the advertiser 
of 34%! 


NEARLY 3,000,000 CIRCULATION BONUS. The time, the place and the 
mood are just right to stimulate the interest of almost three million 
waiting patients who read HYGEIA in doctors’ reception rooms. No 
other publication offers a circulation bonus with these specific 
advantages! 


To sell health products—tell your story in HYGETA, 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 NORTH DEARBORN - CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Habitat Habit 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Sunday morning. Junior dashes—pianissimo— 
for first crack at Star funnies. Pop leisurely 
drinks in coffee, sports and news at breakfast. 
Mom collects recipes and the low-down on high 
| fashion. Sis absorbs Society and This Week. 
Pictorial magazine gets perused by all. . . . 
Certainly, it takes more than features to make 
a paper an indispensable advertising medium. 
The Star has what it takes: dominant circula- 
tion in Metropolitan Washington (80% home 
delivered) . dominant classified lineage. bonus 
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Sunday circulation, dominant retail and _na- 
tional display. Advertisers who build their 
Washington campaigns around The Star capi- 
talize on a good Washington habit. 


The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 


Represented nationally by 
Dan A. Carrot, 110 E. 42np St., NYC 17 
THe Joun E, Lutz Co., Trisune Tower, Cuicaco 11 


With hard work and perseverance 


They Made 


TEADFAST faith in farming has richly rewarded the Enloes, 
\J When they were young, just-married and land-rich, the de. 
pression caught them—and hit them hard. They had to fight 
against big odds just to stay on the land. But they believed good 
farming would eventually mean good living. And it did. 


Like young people everywhere, Archie and Dal Enloe began dream. 
ing of an ideal home from the time they moved into their first ol 
shell of a house. They never stopped planning—and struggling- 
and now their dream has come true. 


Through the picture windows of their new home, Archie and Dal 
can look out on 280 acres of prospering farm. Well diversified with 
cattle and grain, highly mechanized, their AW-Bar Ranch show 
how far a family’s faith in good farming can take them . . . toward 
good living on the land. 


The 2,300,000 subscribers of Country Gentleman will find the com- 
plete story of the Enloes in their magazine’s June issue. It is 
another inspiring Good Farming—Good Living article in Country 
Gentleman’s family “‘profiles’? . .. a series heartily welcomed 
and eagerly read by other farm families throughout America. 
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2. BEEP, dairy heifers and cash grain are 
the Enloes’ chief products—with the 
herd running about 400 head. Archie has 
started to build upa good registered herd 
—sees a big future in fine meat animals. 


ARCHIE and the hired man brand a 
calf. These two do all the farm work— 
with 2 tractors, earth-mover, big disc 
plow, combine, threshing-machine, one- 
ton truck and other equipment. 


3. 


Tha best veaple ine Te 


4. DISTRICT CANAL supplies Enloes 
3 miles of irrigation system. As a good 
farming safety measure, Archie has hi 
own 50-ft. well with a big capacity pum) 
powered by a 60 h.p. motor. 
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Archie and Dal Enloe farmed well to live well— 


and their reward is this ideal ranch home 
in the Gila River Valley of Arizona 


x 


1. THE RANCH-TYPE HOUSE is long and low with seven big, sun-lit rooms, 
two baths—is ventilated with conditioned air, heated with a butane gas furnace. 


5. THE NEW HOME is efficiently 6. U-SHAPED kitchen has abundance 7. LIVING ROOM is 16 x 24, occupies 
planned. Utility room provides space for of steel cabinets and modern appliances, whole wing, has two large picture win- 
sewing and laundry, has built-in tubs with attractive breakfast nook in rear. dows. French doors at each side of fire- 
and washing machine —is situated to Fluorescent fixtures and big windows place open on patio. ... Here the Enloes 
Save steps and simplify housekeeping. provide plenty of cheerful light. relax—and plan more dreams. 
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turn to Country Gentleman for 


Better Farming, Better Living 


FOR KIDDERS AND OTHERS 


We know you're not the check-shunning type. But 
if you get a highly-colored scrap of paper in the mail 
one day—something that looks like a favor from a child’s 
birthday party—don’t throw it away! That’s money, 
friend ; redeemable at the Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York City for what the Government likes to 
call “legal tender.” 


Probably we've only confused you. Let’s start at the 
beginning. Back in 1945 one of the Manufacturers 
Trust clerks got a bright idea and passed it along to 
some of the Powers That Be in his particular bailiwick. 
Briefly the clerk’s idea was this: Since people never 
know what to give other people on such state occasions 
as wedding anniversaries, birthdays, Christmas and other 
assorted times of life and the year, why shouldn't the 
Manufacturers provide a very special check to save the 
day? His thought was that these checks shouldn't look 
like what people have come to look on as standard fare. 
These would be touched with the artist’s talent, they'd 
come in special folders (also livened by color and art 
work.) Well, to make the long story short, the Manu- 
facturers’ Trust decided their man had something. In 
tact they took his idea, embellished it, put it into oper- 
ation. And as is the case of all stories like this one, 
there’s a happy ending. The clerk got a promotion and 
a nice little bonus—in the form of one of his own checks. 


Since that day the bank has sold well over 100,000 
of their Personal Gift Checks, to the tune of 25 cents 
each. And each year since the service was introduced 
the sales figures have mounted steadily. Now the bank 
has 10 of the special checks: In addition to the ones 
we've already mentioned there are checks for Graduation, 
for a Birth, a Wedding, Mother’s Day and Father's 
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PUTTING THE DOG ON ... this special Father's Day check—- 
one of a series of 10 Personal Gift Checks—is winning new cus- 
tomers for Manufacturers Trust Co. Artwork on checks—Why not? 


Day, Easter and one for a Special Occasion. Each is 
completely different. And here’s how the service oper- 
ates. Say you want to give a wedding present and have 
decided to make it money; you go to the Manufacturers 
and fill in a special form which the bank chooses to call 
an Order Blank. This has a space for the amount of the 
check, a space for your name, and a space for the name 
you want signed to the check. If you're the kidding type, 
or if you want your nickname on the check, the bank 
it quite willing to let you indulge your whim. At least 
a third of the customers using the service get whimsical 
about the signature, says the Bank. Has something to 
do with the banking shackles being suddenly lifted from 
people’s heads, they think. After filling in hundreds of 
checks to a conformist pattern, most people become posi- 
tively Manic when they are given carte blanche with a 
check. The Bank recognizes, and encourages this trend 
—but only for the Personal Gift Checks. So, on the 
form is also a place for the name which you intend to 
sign to your check. 


Since the Bank has a specimen signature, both of the 
name and the nickname, the idea is practically foolproof. 
(Though recently one man made out a check from 
“Fatty to Horseface,” and while the Manufacturers 
thought this was possible over-indulgence, it benignly 
made out the check and cashed it for Horseface when he 
showed up.) 


The Manufacturers has been most pleased with its new 
departure in checks. Banks have been slowly awakening 
to the fact that the rank and file of people looked on 
them as a combination police station and ward room, 
so far as intimidation is concerned. And these Personal 
Gift Checks, with their bright-eyed storks (the Birth 
item), the bunny carrying his colored eggs (Easter) and 
friendly Cocker Spaniel lugging a bedroom slipper 
(Father’s Day) have gone a long way toward alleviating 
the suspicions most people bring with them to a bank. 
And the checks, no matter how much they look like an 
attractive version of a greeting card, are the next thing 
to a cashier’s check since the cash on deposit to cover 
them can’t be drawn on for any other purpose. 


A number of large corporations have seized on the 
checks as a happy solution to the Christmas Bonus prob- 
lem. And the Manufacturers Trust sells the entire pack- 
aged service to banks all over the country. With it goes 
a Master Check Register, newspaper mats to advertise 
the service, counter display cards, the checks themselves, 
and all other devices necessary to set up the idea. At 
the moment some 390 banks in 38 states have taken the 
service. 


Sample checks also go into customers’ statements. And 
of course there are the forementioned counter cards. They 
are the best sellers of the service. People still have to 
stand in line at banks, says the Manufacturers. And 
to kill time they'll read anything, including chewing 
gum wrappers! 
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BUSINESS GOES AHEAD 
even in a troubled world! 


Whether political news is good or bad, 
local trade goes on! If our volume of 
international advertising is any index, 
business is good in many countries. 


Despite world unrest, more advertisers 
spending more money make the total 
volume of advertising in our 15 inter- 
national offices greater thus far in 1948 
than ever before! 


CHANGES IN GOVERNMENTS, in laws, in controls, 
in communications all make it increasingly im- 
portant to have flexible, on-the-spot marketing 
and research service... 

Helping clients solve such problems are 15 fully- 
staffed J. Walter Thompson international offices... 
each a complete local organization in a strategic 
world market. 


The men and women who staff the various de- 
partments of these offices have been selected and 
trained by us locally in each country. They have a 
life-long knowledge of the languages and the 
markets in which they work. They serve many 
leading /ocal advertisers. They are experienced in 
measuring quickly the effects of political or eco- 
nomic changes, suggesting new strategy as needed. 
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In evaluating the problems of our clients around 

the world, these people, in each strategic market, 

use the proved methods evolved from JWT’s long 

experience at home. J. Walter Thompson Com- 

pany, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


In international offices strategically located in 
major markets, more than 1000 trained people 
are ready on the spot to get FACTS on swiftly 
changing conditions, recommend new tactics 
where needed... 

For example, there is a staff of 132 people in the JWT 
Canadian offices; 157 in Australia; 195 in India; 253 
in London . . . The work of these offices is directed by 
men with international experience in all phases of mod- 
ern advertising, and in the best ways to use these 
ak’ _ methods in world markets. 


Food, clothes, shelter . . . health, recreation: basic human needs outlive 
wars and rumors of wars! 


IN MAJOR WORLD MARKETS, 23 fully-staffed J. Walter Thompson offices offer you the same proved methods of market 
research and advertising planning that you use at home, interpreted through /oca/ knowledge and facilities. Offices in 
London, Antwerp, Johannesburg, Capetown, Bombay, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne, Buenos Aires, S40 Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santiago, Mexico City, Montreal, Toronto, Hollywood, New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, 
Detroit . . . also the Wall Street office and the Latin-American Division in New York. 
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Yes, sir... you meet 
your customers at their 
LOCAL community 
level ... when you use 
the low cost 
quarter million net paid 
of the 


NEWARK NEWS 


Newark 1, New Jersey 


TRIUMPH OVER HANDICAP 


Here’s a story about a company that found itself play- 
ing the role of the Good Samaritan .. . and all unbe- 
known’st. As far as the Aluminum Goods Manufactur- 


| ing Co., Manitowoc, Wis., was concerned, the company 


was trying merely to turn out a first-class pressure cooker, 
the Mirro-Matic. It was making a cooker which, it 
knew, would simplify any cook’s task. And then one day 
a letter came to Aluminum Goods. It was from Mrs. 
William A. Duren, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., and it said, 
in part: “. . . It is so much safer for me to use my 
Mirro-Matic than to fry or simmer or boil in the ordi- 
nary kettle, as | am never quite sure what is happening, 
depending on the size of the meat or vegetables or their 
tough or tender quality.””’ Mrs. Duren, you see, is blind. 


After their first shock had worn off, some of the 
executives of Aluminum Goods got together at lunch 
one day and talked about the letter. They shook their 


| heads over it in amazement and as one of them said, 


“If we hadn’t been a bunch of hard-headed businessmen 

we might have had to make a furtive dab or two at our 
” 

eyes. 


Strangely enough Mrs. Duren’s letter wasn’t the only 
one. The company got several more letters from blind 
cooks—women who had once prided themselves on their 
cooking and who had, until they used a pressure cooker 
—the Mirro-Matic in particular—served up overdone 
or undercooked meals to their families, burned themselves 
and often had to throw away the meals they had pre- 
pared. With a Mirro-Matic pressure cooker, on the 
other hand, with its audible automatic pressure control 
which automatically limits pressure, permits release of 
excess steam, and jingles when the heat should be turned 
down, even a blind woman could hold her own in the 
_kitchen. Visual gauges, of course, would be an obstacle 
to the blind. 


And so these same executives came up with a real 
idea: A cookbook for the blind! They took their prob- 
lem to the Braille-Press, Inc., Boston, and the Technical 
Research Division of the American Foundation for the 
| Blind, Inc., New York City; together they have turned 
_out their cookbook. Everyone concerned has been amazed 
at the tremendous demand for the book. Aluminum 
| Goods now includes the single-volume book with each 
of the Mirro-Matic pressure cookers. But the company 
was further amazed to discover, in the process of pre- 
paring its cookbook, that there had never been a Braille- 
Press cookbook, designed for cooking with a pressure 
device. 


This Braille-Press Edition is a simplified version of 
the company’s standard instruction and recipe book. It’s 
made up, for the most part, of the essentials of timing 

‘and pressure charts. It doesn’t include specific recipes, 
but it does explain the conversion of familiar or standard 
recipes to pressure cooking requirements. The company 
believed that by planning the book this way it would 
have a broader usefulness, unlimited by pre-selected 
recipes. 


And the offshoot of all this good work by a manu- 
facturer is this reward: The Mirro-Matic is now the 
official pressure cooker used in home economics instruc- 
tions at the New York School for the Blind, Batavia, 
N. ¥. 


Who says industry doesn’t have a heart? Ever hear 


‘of “. .. scatter your bread upon the water?” 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
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ABOVE 


the NATIONAL 
AVERAGE in 
Net Income Per Capita 


...and an EVENING Newspaper Market! 


@ Take a good look at the Indianapolis market... 
63.5% above the national average in per capita net 
effective buying power! 

Also, during the past year Indianapolis jumped 
from 17.01% of Indiana’s total retail sales to 
18.49%—the largest increase in the state. So you 
see the people in Indianapolis have money to spend 
and are spending it. 

Now just a few more facts. An impartial survey 
conducted by Sales Management recently showed 
that Indianapolis is the nation’s third best test city 
in the 100,000-500,000 group—and that in this city 
the advertisers’ preference ratio of evening news- 
papers over morning newspapers was eight to three. 


For resultful coverage of Indianapolis and the 


33 surrounding counties your logical choice is The’ 


Indianapolis News . . . an evening newspaper with 
the largest advertising volume and the greatest 
reader influence in the market. For 79 years The 
News has been the most powerful medium in its 
market ... because central Indiana people believe 
in it and in its advertisers! 


t t 
Per Capita Net Effective Buying Power 
; Indianapolis ..... 5 1554 ;: 
5 Louisville............. 1807 Minneapolis.......... 1856 4 
ee ee eee 2479 4 ««- CA sk vdccciccicans 1781 
: CiMCNOE. 6 occ cccees 1794 Milwaukee........... 1751 . 
§ Dayton..........2+++. a SAE 1597 § 
: ; 


*Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power, 1948 Edition 


FIRST IN 


DAILY ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN READER RESPONSIVENESS 
FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF HOOSIERDOM 


THE GREAT HOOSIER DAILY ALONE DOES THE NEWSPAPER JOB 


DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E, 42nd St., New York 17 «¢ The JOHN E. LUTZ CO., 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1] « JOS. F. BREEZE, Bus. Mgr., Indianapolis 6 
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*From trade paper announcements 
to their dealers. 


* "...after 10 consecutive seasons 
we're still using THIS WEEK. And 
with THIS WEEK's constantly growing 
circulation — they tell me it now 
reaches every 4th home in America — 
its value to us is growing from 
year to year." 


P. W. Hine 
I. Newman & Sons 


* "We never miss being in THIS WEEK 
Magazine during the most important 
selling periods of the year." 

WILLIAM L. SCHULTZ, President 
Shulton, Inc. 
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How to reach millions 


without Cpending millions 


QO), your left is a toiletries company 


whom many would call a big advertiser— 
and a corset company whose advertising dol- 
lars have to have a two-way stretch. 

Both are rubbing elbows in THIS 
WEEK Magazine—and both are doing a 
big sales job. For it’s not the millions you 
spend, but the millions you reach, that 
makes your campaign big. 

Whether your budget is corset-size or 
toiletries-size, TWM can help you reach 


THIS WEEhR 


OVER 82 MILLION CIRCULATION CHagagine— OVER 19 MILLION READERS 


over 8% million families, 19 million readers, 
every 4th home in America. And most im- 
portant, this national magazine delivers your 
message inside of a “Sth Cover”—the Sun- 
day newspaper where your key-city dealers 
run their own advertising. 

Let TWM and its “Sth Cover” team up 
for you, and you'll find your local dealers 
can team up with you—in the very same 
newspapers that carry your THIS WEEK 


campaign. 


AND 24 OF AMERICA’S MOST INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPERS 


The Atlanta Journal Des Moines Sunday Register The Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin 
The Baltimore Sunday Sun The Detroit News The Pittsburgh Press 

The Birmingham News The Indianapolis Stor Portiond Oregon Journal 

The Boston Herald Los Angeles Times Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
The Chicago Daily News* The Memphis Commercial Appeal St. Louis Globe-Democrot 

The Cincinnati Enquirer The Milwaukee Journal Son Francisco Chronicle 
Cleveland Plain Decler Minneapolis Sunday Tribune The Spokane Spokesman-Review 
The Dalics Morning News New York Herald Tribune The Washington Sunday Star 


*Soturdey Edition 


JUNE 1948 


National Representatives: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


432,089 


weekday all-time high circulation 


954,187 


Sunday all-time high circulation 


¢ These were the average net paid 
circulation figures of The Detroit News 
for the six-month period ended 
March 31, as submitted by the 
publishers to the A.B.C. 

¢ These are the highest circulation 
figures attained for any six-month 
period in The Detroit News’ 
75-year history. 


The Detroit News 


‘THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


: SY 
(( 
Owners an d Operators of Radio Stations WWJ. WWJ-FM, WWI-TV 
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NEWS REEL 


DON L. JOHNSON 
Named sales manager of the Grocery Products Divi- 


sion of American Maize-Products Co., has been as- 
sistant sales manager in charge of field operations. 


HARRY |. JOHNSTON 
Elected a director and vice-president in charge of 
sales for Freedom-Valvoline Oil Co., was formerly 
manager of sales and with the firm 27 years. 


EARL D. STEIMER 


Joining Owens-lllinois Glass Co. in July, 1946, as 
a field supervisor, he is appointed Pacific Coast 
market development manager for the company. 


RALPH P. FAHEY 


With Remington-Rand, Inc., 10 years, is promoted 
to general sales manager in charge of both national 
sales and service for the Electric Shaver Division. 


L. L. LUNENSCHLOSS 


Continuing as vice-president in charge of gas sales, 
is elected vice-president in charge of hospital 
equipment sales for The Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co. 


R. R. COMPTON 


Appointed sales promotion manager of Nash Motors 
Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., for United States 
and Canada, was formerly central regional manager. 


R. C. TAYLOR, JR. 

Newly elected vice-president in charge of sales 
for The-Trailmobile Co., was formerly manager of 
distributor sales and head of truck body division. 


GEORGE W. TOELLER 


Succeeding Dr. James T. Case, is elected president 
and general manager of The Battle Creek Food Co., 
manufacturer of Special Purpose Foods since 1889. 


On Television! ... LIFE and NBC to brin 


“Alabama casts twenty-four votes for Oscar W. Underwood!” tions coverage that radio or the experimental television of 1940 
Almost with that one phrase, radio came of age in 1924. Now television (above) never dreamed of. Background, films, on-the-scene coverage 
is at the same crossroads. LIFE and NBC will give the 1948 conven- from every angle should make this the great landmark in television. 
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LIFE and NBC to join hands in historic 
television broadcasts of Republican 
and Democratic Conventions. 


| June and July, some 5 million Americans will 
see democracy at work nominating this country’s 
next president. 

Through NBC’s cameras and reporting, millions 
will look and listen with a quickening pulse as 
the big speeches are made . . . and share, as if they 
were actually there, the electric excitement as some 
delegate casts the ballot that swings the whole con- 
vention. 


With LIFE’s editors they will track down and 
interview the candidates, the campaign managers 
. walk through 
closed doors to catch the significant sidelights . . . go 


and the men behind the ballots. . 


to hotel rooms or to campaign headquarters: where- 
ever the colorful events are taking place and the 
meaningful news is being made. 

They will see background films specially made by 
“The March of Time” to throw light on the candi- 
dates and the whole convention procedure. 

Through its staff of political reporters, its picture 
sense, its ability to clarify the complicated — LIFE 
will do everything it can to make this not only an 
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millions democracy’s biggest show 
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/ 


/ \ 


/ 


/ 
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exciting and rewarding event but one that will be 


MILLIONS WILL WATCH AND 
LISTEN... AS DEMOCRACY DECIDES 


genuinely useful to the American people. 


This historic joint venture in journalism begins 
June 21st on these network stations: 

WNBT, New York WRGB, Schenectady 
WNBW, Washington WBZ-TYV, Boston 
WBAL-TYV, Baltimore WTVR, Richmond 
WPTZ, Philadelphia 

Also daily résumés on these affiliated stations: 
KSD-TYV, St. Louis WBEN-TV, Buffalo 
WW4J-TV, Detroit KOB-TV, Albuquerque 
WTMJ-TV, Milwaukee WTVT, Toledo 
KSTP-TY, St. Paul-Minneapolis KCPN, Fort Worth 
WLWT, Cincinnati 


Televising of the Republican Convention will start 
June 21 and of the Democratic Convention July 12. 


Life, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. ¥Y.C. 20 


WARREN? VANDENBERG? 


How important — 


NE LONG-TERM MEASURE of an advertising agency 

is its ability both to change and to resist change. 
In striving ever to improve the quality of its work, it must 
be party to the myriad inventions— intellectual and mate- 
rial—by which progress is measured. 

But in preserving the character and integrity of its work. 
an agency must resist all efforts to change those basic 
qualities on which its reputation and its inspiration are 
founded. 

If, by preserving the latter, it impels the former, each 
year becomes more useful than the last. 

In the year of our twenty fifth anniversary—which we 
celebrate this May—Young & Rubicam publicly restates 


some of the beliefs we live by. 


YeR's philosophy 


1. An agency must excel in ingenuity, 
thoroughness, restlessness 


Ingenuity — the resourcefulness to com- 
mand a bigger proportion of the public’s 
attention for a client’s advertising than 


his competitors are getting for theirs. 


Thoroughness—the ability to com- 
pletely surround and penetrate a sell- 
ing probiem. 

Restlessness —a state of mind that com- 
pels an advertising agency to seek a 


still better way to do a job, after a good 


way has been found. 


are 25 years ? 


2. A job must satisfy not only the client 
— but Young & Rubicam 


Good advertising cannot thrive in an 
atmosphere of “pleasing the client at 
any cost.” 

We want the client to believe in the 
advertising we prepare for him. But— 
equally important—we must believe in 
it ourselves, 


3. “Brass Hat” doesn’t mean brass knuckles 


Any executive of Young & Rubicam 
can lose an argument to a subordinate. 

For it is Young & Rubicam’s belief 
that problems are solved better with 
reason than by coercion; that the agency 
will profit most from a man’s mind if 
he feels free to express his honest con- 


victions in any situation. 


4. There is no such thing as an “all-round” 


advertising man 


It is our belief that an outstanding ad- 
vertising man may be capable in many 
phases of advertising, but that he will 
excel in one. 

Letting each man devote his entire 
ability to the thing he does best has 
proved to be one good form of insur- 
ance against undernourished thinking. 
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5. “Formula” is another name for “rut” 


We believe that the sales problems of 
products are as individual as eyesight, 
and that advertising should be fitted to 
them as carefully as glasses are fitted 
to the eyes. 

Any attempt to formularize advertis- 
ing places too much responsibility on 
experience, and too little on original 
thought. 


6. An agency should be alive to the world 
outside of advertising and business 


It should study the things that appeal 
to people in the field of politics, news 
columns, movies, the stage, the pulpit 
or fiction, 

And it should be able to apply its 
findings to the constant improvement 
of the advertising it prepares. 


7. It is more important to develop present 
business than to get new business 


The reward of ownership in Young & 
Rubicam has been given for the ability 
to serve business rather than to get 
business. 

In each Young & Rubicam office, 
one man devotes part of his time to 


soliciting new accounts. 


The inference 


25 YEARS AGO THIS MONTH, Young & Rubicam 


was an advertising agency which had some definite con- 


victions—but no business. 


We still have the convictions. And we believe sin- 
eerely that because we still have them, the following 
businesses have chosen to advertise through Young & 
Rubicam, Ine. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


. . 

Clients of Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Following is a list of companies whose advertising is handled 
—in whole or in part—by Young & Rubicam. The com- 
panies are listed in chronological order. 


1924 


1938 (Continued) 


General Foods Corporation 


1926 


International Silver Company 


1927 


The Borden Company 
Johnson & Johnson 


1930 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 


1931 


American Home Foods, Ine. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


1932 


Gulf Oil Corporation 

The Rath Packing Company 

The Personal Products Corp. 

Packard Motor Car Company 

Parke, Davis & Company 

Northern Paper Mills 

The Centaur-Caldwell Division 
of Sterling Drug, Ine. 


1933 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company 
Frankfort Distillers Corporation 


1935 


General Aniline & Film Corp. 
The National Sugar Refining Co. 
Bristol-Myers Company 


1936 


Life Savers Corporation 


Drake Bakeries, Incorporated 


1937 


Motor Wheel Corporation 


The Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


1938 


Thomas J. Lipton, Ine. 
Time, Ine. 
The Drackett Company 
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Hollywood Montreal Toronto 


Mexico City 


Sanforized Division of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Cannon Mills, Inc. 


1939 


Simmons Company 


1940 


Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 
American Can Company 

Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Lever Brothers Company 

John F, Jelke Company 


1941 


The Pullman Company 
Celanese Corporation of America 


1942 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation 


1943 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 

Petri Wine Company 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Ine. 

General Electric Company 


1945 


Duffy-Mott Company, Ine. 
Hunt Foods Ine. 
Purity Bakeries 


Hammond Instrument Company 


1946 


Pepsi-Cola Company 
(Evervess Sparkling Water) 

O’Cedar Corp’n. 

Chester H. Roth Co., Inc. 

Dictaphone Corporation 

Northam Warren Corporation 


1947 


The Permanente Metals Corpo- 
ration, and Permanente 
Products Company 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 

Scovill Manufacturing Company 

Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company 


London 


reason 


or 


Young homemakers want 


everything that 


promises them richer 


living. They will 
see promise in 
your products if 
they see them 


in the pages of 


their own magazine 


MADEMOISELLES 


the magazine for 


smart young homemakers 


A Street & Smith publication 
122 Kast 42 Street, New York 
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BY 7. HARRY THOMPSON 


June... the month of roses, of 
brides, of nominating conventions . . . 
the month which most of us north 
ot Jacksonville have waited for to 
blot-out memories of a dirty, dismal 
Winter. 


Personally, I shall also try to for- 
get the $8 I was nicked for a single 
snow-removal by a man who shoveled 
first and billed later. 


Reading back to the opening para- 
graph, that should have been ‘“nomi- 
nating convention,” singular. The 
Republicans in June, the Democrats 
in July. I hope to case them both 
by Philcovision. 

. 

Kirby Katz, copywriter and ex- 
Marine, tells me about the Leather- 
neck who was given a week's fur- 
lough for a honeymoon, which he 
spent at Niagara Falls. He wired 
his commanding officer: “REQUEST 
EXTENSION OF LEAVE. IT’S WONDER- 
FUL HERE.” In less time than it 
takes to tell, he got this return-wire 
trom the C. O.: “it’s WONDERFUL 
ANYWHERE. GET BACK TO YOUR 
post.” 

o 


Who remembers when newspapers 
were a penny apiece ? 
es 
Nit—"I hear the other animals at the 
zoo try to avoid the peccary.” 
Wit—"Yeah; they say he’s an awful 
boar.” 
ae 


M. 1. Pitkin, who writes the de- 
lighttul promotional bulletin, “The 
Betrer Way,” for Cosmopolitan, 
quotes Beardsley Ruml on exercise: 
“If you ever see me on a_ tennis- 
court, it’s because I’m crossing it on 
my way to a Scotch-and-soda.” 

. 

“Weeping and waiting is not 
enough.” —Louise McNeill, in Faria 
Journal. They isn’t? 


Comes a shooting war and another 
material shortage, that will probably 
finish the New Look, and not a min. 
ute too soon for me. 


Myrt—"Do you believe in clubs for 
women ?” 
Bert—"Yes, if kindness fails.” 
—Kasco Informant, 


Postcards Charlie Shaw from Be. 
loit: ‘‘Meant to tell you a long time 
ago that I went along with you on 
hyphen for ‘ice-cream.’ Have used it 
since I started here (Taylor Freezer) 
in 1935, and don’t see why everybod) 
doesn’t do the same.” 


HEADLINE PARADE 
To maintain lawn order.—Cyclon 
Fence. 
She came in on the Super Chief— 


Santa Fe Lines. 
Yours for Years.—Johnson Sea-Horses. 


Keen about sharp knives?—Ham- 
macher-Schlemmer. 

How to shine in a shower.—l’inylite 
Raincoats. 

Tendons for a titan’s wrist.—Plymouth 
Cordage. 

Turn on your own “rain” whenever 
you need it!—dlcoa Aluminum Irriga- 
tion-Pipe. 

Just for fun!—Bermuda. 

My Love Wears Black.—Book-title. 

More grip, less slip—Kelly Tires. 


| enjoyed the King Fish trying to 
convince Andy of a congenital fear 
of fireplugs, which he called “hy- 
drant-phobia.” 
7 


I think this is a stopper which Dr. 
Hess & Clark, Inc., had in Countr} 
Gentleman: “Are you still feeding 
lamb-chops to worms?” 


It just occurs to me that the resi- 
dents of Allen’s Alley never go any- 
where. They always answer Fred: 
knock on Sunday nights. 


On the China front, the legend 
may be revised to read: “The Ma 
rines have departed, and the situation 
is well out of hand.” 


As Socialist England must have 
found out, in a “controlled economy, 
there’s usually more control and less 
economy. 


Russia is said to have a well-orgat 
ized Fifth Column here, but the big- 
gest underground movement in. this 
country is the subway-system. 
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ite Lails Carry 
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; oon, » 
“= | oe Walcs aie 
/m- 
ite 
uth Flying a kite is one of the first joint projects where father 
ae and son team up to impress mother. Every kite in the sky is 
ye ; like a proud banner proclaiming a family achievement. 
For advertisers they are a talisman of a better market, for 
4 families are always buying. They are a constant market for all 
? goods and young families in the process of accumulation buy 
to Y more of everything. 
‘al 
7 Y/ In Chicago, the Herald-American is the preferred news- 
* > paper of young, active, on-the-way-up families. It is their kind 
) A\ of a newspaper. It publishes more of their favorite features, 
ry a gives them greater news coverage quickly and concisely. 
n 4 
In Chicago, you sell more by advertising in the 
= Herald-American because it soes into the home, reaches and 
“. a sells the whole family. 
" N | 
d's 4 You can profitably influence the purchases of over 
500,000 families each evening and more than a million on 
Sunday by placing your advertising in the 
nM 
on 
ve @ 
. a 
EVENING AND SUNDAY-—when the whole family is together! 
n- 
g- 
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Rea \der << Pigest | 


icT R mae | UST PUBLISHED; 


Write for your 
Copy today, 


. ei Markeling, facts about 


t est 
Marketing facts abou The Reader's ot 
about he Newes famaly as your SALESM 
ase STOMERS 


[ 


Marketing Sac 


i ft READER'S DIG est 


Marketing Facts on Brazil 


for executives interested in export 


Marketing facts about Marketing facts about 
Brazl The PNB dP s Digest 
as your MARKET as your SALESMAN 


Marketing facts about 
the Neves family 
as CUSTOMERS 


For your copy write or phone: Alan Legg, International 
Editions of The Reader’s Digest, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 19, N.Y., LAckawanna 4-0900. 


International Editions of 


e Readers Di gest 


The world’s most widely read magazine 


ae 


As a chocolate-center, Caracas puts 
Venezuela in the most-flavored-nation 
column. 

e 


The most lubricious orators doubt. 
less use tung-oil. 
se 


In the interest of world-health, the 
UN should show Russia that old sign 
found in railway-stations: “‘Spitzber- 
gen Is Forbidden.” 


If headaches develop in the Pres- 
dential race soon to get under way, 
it won’t be for lack of aspirants. 

wo 


To hear our bookseller tell it, Bos- 
ton is as well known for bans as for 
beans. 

= 


1 would be the last to deny our 
ex-servicemen a thing, but it’s still 
unfortunate that the word gimme 
begins with GI. 


If she wants to keep a job in the 
movies, a girl has to be her sylph. 
es 
She must look well to her com: 
plexion, too. Hollywood won’t tol- 
erate The Unpardonable Skin. 
e 
Each Spring, John Lewis turns a 
miner problem into a major one. 


The columnist’s trade is a_ sort 
of Battle of Lexicon. 


Curtis Research relays the info that 
air-conditioning is one of the strong 
factors influencing the growth-trend 
of southern and western states. 

on 

Harry Casey kicks in with a few 
fast ones: Radio comedians must keep 
their wits about them . . . Some ad- 
vertising geniuses have an immense 
capacity for giving pain . . . Adver- 
tising is paved with good intentions 

.. Our own Kinsey Report: We like 
Kinsey Whisky in 25 words or less 

All trees are dogwoods 
WwW ashington politicians are not alone 
in complaining about “public smears. 
Lipstick worries a lot of advertising 
guys, too. 
* 


Maybe there is better 4-color let- 
terpress than revealed regularly on 
the front cover of Look, but | 
wouldn’t know where to look for It 

a 

I forgot to report on “General 
Electric Steam-Iron Week” back 
there in April. 


And a belated hooray for Income: 
Tax Reduction! 
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cuts through to the buying impulse 
im- 
ol- When you advertise your goods or services in THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


MONITOR, your sales message penetrates right to the heart of the buying 
impulse of this important market. That is because readers of this interna- 
tional daily newspaper rely thoroughly upon both its news and advertising 
columns. They have proved its reliability, and they make it a practice to 
ort buy products advertised in this their favorite newspaper. ° 

In fact, manufacturers find many times that consumer resistance actually 
develops into consumer insistence, when their advertising appears in the 
MONITOR. Readers of the MONITOR ask for the brand they have seen adver- 
nd tised in this newspaper. 

In addition, the “spendable income”—money available for worthwhile 
products— is well above the average among MONITOR readers. Many national 
advertisers have found that a regular schedule of advertising in the MONITOR 
ad- increases sales at modest cost. We shall be very glad to prepare such a 
nse custom-built program of advertising for youu—THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
News, Advertising, Readership MONITOR, One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


ike Devoted to Building a 
SPEAKING OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION, HERE IS WHAT ONE ADVERTISER 


less Better Civilization SAYS: “We feel that we can state without qualification that the advertising that 
. we do in The Christian Science Monitor is the most ‘resultful’ to a dollar of any 
one newspaper advertising that we do.” 

rs. 

ing 


Branch Offices 


let: The Ca RI S TIAN NEW YORK: 500 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT: 3-101 General Motors Building 
) | E N cE: EK KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 
M ON iT TO R SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 
PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint Honore 
LONDON, W.C. 2: Connaught House, 


163 /4 Strand 
GENEVA: 28 Rue du Cendrier 


yack An International Daily Newspaper 


Listen every Tuesday night to 
me: “THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR VIEWS THE NEWS” 
with Erwin D. Canham, Editor, over the ABC network 
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(Pardon me sir 


CAN YOU describe the most 
fascinating pair of eyes you have ever seen? 
... HAVE any of your faults made you a 
better man? ... WHAT person in American 
history interests you most? . .. SHOULD 
a captain go down with his ship? Why? 


) ( Jinmary Jemam is a man who has made a career 


of asking all kinds of questions of all kinds of people, 
and publishing their pictures and answers in his 
column in the New York News. 

Pioncer of Inquiring Photographers, he often 
found the 1921 public cool, puzzled, or even 
resentful at his queries. 

Today, after twenty-seven years on the job, 
he is as well known as Santa Claus, and must work 
fast to avoid crowds. 

On meeting Jemail, the typical New Yorker 
poses nonchalantly as a chorus girl on shipboard, 
and sounds off—usually not so nonchalantly. 

He is the poor man’s Interview With The 
Press, and appearance in his column confers a 
temporary celebrity, with clippings going to Aunt 
Dora in Dubuque and Uncle Olaf in Ostmark. 

And his Inquiring Photographer column 1s 
read by 7 out of 10 News readers, draws 30,000 
letters a year, makes conversations at a million 
breakfast tables! 


(| Pre-Gatuur poller, Diogenes of a democratic 
cra, Jimmy Jemail has probed the public mind on 
almost every possible topic. Some of his columns 
have had amazing consequences. 


¢ One tre he asked the child inmates of the 
New York Foundling Hospital, “What would you 
like best for Christmas?” 

Five-year-old Bobby answered, “A rea! 
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mummy and daddy,” and got his wish. Hundreds 
of other children were adopted by parents who 
couldn't have Bobby! 

Another child’s request for a wagon swamped 
the Hospital with wagons. 

The Foundling Hospital column is now a 
pre-Christmas perennial that brings a surplus of 
checks and gifts shared with other institutions. 


IF YOU COULD hear a voice from the past ona 
record, whose would you like most to hear? .. . 
was asked when electrical transcription was new. 
One New Yorker answered, “The voice of 
Jesus Christ” . . . and for years afterward was the 
recipient of letters from all over the world, calls the 
experience the most interesting of his life! 


( One woman told Jemail she wanted more than 
anything clse the return of her under-age son 
enlisted in the Canadian Army. 

Canadian readers wrote their military attache 
in Washington. In a few weeks the boy was home. 


( Durinc THE WaR, unsavory gossip dropped 
WAVE enlistments in New York to three a day. 
Jemail asked mothers, “Has your daughter 
benefited by joining the WAVES?”. . 
York exceeded its WAVE quota. 


.and New 


( In Carrrowy, Africa, a man saw in Jemail’s 
column the picture of a brother missing for thirty 
vears, and a reunion followed. 

An interview with Pat Mulkern, struggling 
publisher of the four-page Hobo News, brought 
offers of help from other writers, started 
subscriptions and revenues climbing. 


( Ow An AssiIGNMENT most reporters do 
pcrfunctorily, drop as soon as possible, Jemail built 
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a considerable personal reputation. 

He has been the subject of stories in Reader’s 
Digest, Time, Liberty, Newsweek, Pageant and 
other periodicals . . . written many articles, made 
scores of broadcasts, received innumerable offers 
in other fields. The late Judge Gary wanted him to 
come with Big Steel and learn the business! 


({ IN apprrion to producing a popular feature, 
Jemail has done a remarkable public relations job. 
Taking pictures of some 70,000 people, and 
talking to hundreds of thousands more, he has 
given a small-town intimacy to this largest of 
metropolitan newspapers, made millions of readers 
realize that ‘The News is interested in their 
opinions, their affairs, their interests. 
And readers of The News have reciprocated 
with a loyalty and confidence reflected not only 
in circulation growth but advertising results! 


(| SoME ADVERTISERS mistake the mere arithmetic 
of 2,375,000 copies daily and 4,600,000 Sunday 
as the motif of The News as an advertising medium. 

Yet these huge circulations might be so much 
waste paper... without the entente between 
reader and paper, the plus-factor of the personal 
touch that helps to open eyes and hearts, move 
minds and merchandise! 

A quarter-century of familiarity, of trust and 
liking . .. makes The News the dynamic, productive 
medium that sells more goods to more people 
than any other medium on earth. 

No advertiser seeking public preference can 
sensibly overlook a publication so much preferred 
by so many people! 


THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper, 
220 East 42nd St., New York City . 


.. Tribune Tower, Chicago 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
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@ You put 53.4% of Baltimore’s 398,994* 
shopping families into your sales picture with the 
News-Post. Concentrated in the City and Retail 
Trading Zone—they’re families who read— 
families who buy. And for 213,009 of them, 
the News-Post is their favorite evening paper. 
(Total Net Paid—226,464). 


@ With the number of workers in Baltimore's 
Metropolitan District up 129,000 since 1940** 
—thorough coverage is more important to your 
selling strategy than ever. 


First in circulation in 


@ To be certain of your share in this rapidly ex- 
panding market—make certain you're in the 
News-Post. It’s the only paper that’s read by 
more than half of Baltimore every evening. 


To bring your Baltimore sales up to par bring | 


your Baltimore market information up to date. 


*A.B.C. City and Retail Trading Zone based on 
Bureau of Census 1947 Report for Baltimore 
Metropolitan District 


** Bureau of Census 1947 Report 


the 6th largest city 


Baltimore News-Post 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
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WHY KEEP UP WITH JONES 
IN SELLING TO BUSINESS? 


By PETER KONDRAS 


Media Director 
Lewis & Gilman 
Philadelphia 


Sure, it pays to keep one eye cocked 
on the advertising of your competitor, 
Jones. It also pays to watch what he’s 
not doing—to look for the business 
advertising opportunities which he is 
passing up. 


For instance, the mass technique 
might put you far out in front of 
Jones. Consider the advantages of 
having your product or service wide- 
ly accepted by the business commu- 
nity of America while most people 
are still wondering just what it is 
that Jones has to sell. 


Like any other good advertising 
idea, the mass technique is simplicity 
itself : 


(1) Buy the circulation you need 
to reach the mass of America’s busi- 
ness community. This is possible be- 
cause the four leading general business 
magazines now offer you 1,335,000 
executive subscribers at economical 
rates. 


(2) Hammer away with your sales 
message until everybody understands 
it well—until one business man can 
tell another over the luncheon table 
what it is you sell and why. 

This concept is ‘still new. It’s a 
wide open opportunity for the pioneer 
who wants the profits which come 
with keeping ahead of competition. 


This may be your chance to get in 
a position where Jones will have to 
keep up with you! 


This column is sponsored by Nation's 
Business to promote the use of a ‘mass 
technique” in selling the business market 
of America. 


Four leading general business maga- 
zines offer you a combined circulation 
of 1,335,000 executive subscribers. This 
means over fifteen million pages a year 
on 12-13 time schedule. 


Guaranteed B&W 

Circulation Page 

Nation's Business ..... 575,000 $3,000 
U. S. News & World 

SED, Signe neuen meee 350,000 2,400 

a nics BO ae oe ae 235,000 2,900 


Business Week 175,000 1,575 


1,335,000 $9,875 


We'll be glad to give you a more de- 
tailed picture of the mass coverage now 
available to your business. Write for 
free booklet. Nation’s Business, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


(Advertisement) 
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Pricing on Quantity Sales 

What is the effect of the Mor- 
ton Salt decision on quantity 
sales price discounts P 


The Supreme Court decision in 
the Morton Salt case should send 
company policy-makers back for a 
careful review of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act because it gives the Federal 
Trade Commission the broadest base 
it has yet had for action where dis- 
counts enter the sales competition pic- 
ture. The Court upheld FTC’s 1945 
order against Morton Salt Co. and 
declared illegal the company’s whole- 
sale discount plan which enabled the 
largest purchasers to undersell small- 
er competitors. 

A highlight of the decision, greatly 
strengthening FTC’s hand in other 
Clayton Anti-Trust cases, was the 
Court’s finding that FTC may bar 
discriminatory prices upon the “rea- 
sonable possibility” that different 
prices for like goods to competing 
purchasers may substantially lessen or 
destroy competition. The Court said 
that FTC need not show actual in- 
jury to competition. 

The opinion also underlined the 
fact that the burden of proving that 
quantity discount differentials are not 
justified by the seller’s cost savings 
does not rest on FTC. Once FTC 
has proved that a seller has charged 
one purchaser a higher price for like 
goods than he has charged one or 
more of the purchaser’s competitors, 
the burden of showing justification 
is upon the seller, said the court. 


Differentials Unjustified 


The Commission had held that 
Morton’s quantity price differentials 
were not shown to be justified by 
reason of differences in the cost of 
manufacture, sale or delivery result- 
ing from the differing methods or 
quantities in which its salt was sold 
or delivered, and that other “special” 
discounts were not made in good 
faith to meet a competitor's equally 
low price. 

Noting that only five large chain 
stores have ever bought sufficient 
quantities of salt to qualify for one 
of the quantity discount brackets, the 
court said: “Theoretically, these dis- 
counts are equally available to all, 
but functionally they are not. 


The legislative history of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act makes it abundantly 
clear that Congress considered it to 
be an evil that a large buyer could 
secure a competitive advantage over 
a small buyer solely because of the 
large buyer’s quantity purchasing 
ability. The Robinson-Patman Act 
was passed to deprive a large buyer 
of such advantages except to the 
extent that a lower price could be 
justified by reason of a seller’s dimin- 
ished costs due to quantity manufac- 
ture, delivery or sale or by reason 
of the seller’s good faith effort to 
meet a competitor’s equally low 
price.” 
Not Too Sweeping 


The court upheld the language of 
of the Commission’s cease and desist 
order against contentions that it was 
“too sweeping.” Reminiscent of the 
Curtiss Candy Co. case in which 
FTC enunciated its policy of making 
the seller prove that discounts to big 
units are justifiable—thus affecting 
advertising allowances, buying ar- 
rangements and exclusive selling con- 
tracts — the Court suggested that 
FTC draw a sharper line on price 
differentials. (See SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, December 15, 1947, page 35.) 

In the interest of judicial enforce- 
ment, the court told FTC its Morton 
Salt order should be modified insofar 
as it allows “price differences of less 
than five cents per case (of salt) 
which do not tend to lessen, injure 
or destroy competition.” The Court 
ruled in effect that FTC must make 
the initial determination as to 
whether the five-cent price differen- 
tials have an adverse effect on com- 
petition and not leave that determi 
nation to the courts in enforcement 
proceedings. 

An interesting corollary is the fact 
that about two weeks before the Su- 
preme Court decision, eight salt com- 
panies and the Salt Producers Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, had complied with 
orders requiring them to file special 
reports with FTC concerning their 
pricing practices. FTC then vacated 
“notices of default” against them 
which would have made each com- 
pany subject to a forfeiture of $100 
a day for each day of its continuance 
in default. The “notices” concerned 
compliance with a 1943 order to cease 
and desist from “an admitted com- 
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What's wrong here is 
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Fall River has 32% of the families in Bristol County . . . BUT 


accounts for 37.7%, of the county's retail sales. 


Fall River's above-average share of Bristol County's sales can 
be traced to the plus spending of the Herald News readers. 
This newspaper is your constant selling force in 96.9% of the 
city's families. That's why Fall River's Retail Sales jumped from 
$95,252,000 in 1946 to $103,578,000 in 1947. 


FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . . . . . . . . KELLY-SMITH CO. 


US 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO «+ BOSTON «+ DETROIT * LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO «+ ATLANTA 
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Let Telechron clocks drive home 
your message 


Nonce uses Telechron Advertising Clocks to remind buyers of its 
varied line of major home appliances. The accurate electric time 
compels attention to the advertising message. 

Telechron Advertising Clocks sell for you 24 hours a day. And 
your name, slogan or trade-mark message on the illuminated dial 
stays bright and attractive for years. 

The clock’s cost to you is next to nothing — less than a dime a 
month, A self-liquidating promotion lets you recapture even this. 

Dials can be designed in any desired colors to suit your needs. 
Clocks are available in all standard voltages and frequencies. Clocks 
are precision-built and lubricated by Telechron’s exclusive oiling 
system for long service, minimum maintenance. Get free descrip- 
tive folder. Write Special Clock Division, Dept. N, Telechron Inc., 


Ashiand, Massachusetts. 


Cfelechion 


ADVERTISING CLOCKS 


And here is your Typical American City ready for study in a test campaign. 


now has an up-to-date market survey. Four pages of maps and analysis. 
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SEVENTH 


in per family Food Sales 


THAT’S VERMONT 
Burlington, Vermont 


Better write for your copy today or phone the nearest office of 
Small, Brewer and Kent, Inc. 


a Burlinglu Frtt [9055 


COVERS THE FIELD 


bination and conspiracy to fix and 
maintain the price of salt and to re- 
strict or regulate its production or 
sale.”’ Five other companies (includ- 
ing Morton) still had failed to com- 
ply, and no announcement has been 
made by FTC as to further action. 
The Morton Salt case added to 
FTC’s victory in the April 26 Su- 
preme Court decision upholding FTC 
in calling the cement industry’s “mul- 
tiple basing-point’” pricing system 
discriminatory. Two days after that, 
FTC ordered 37 makers of refrac- 
tory products to end alleged price 
fixing practices. Meanwhile, it is 
proceeding with its investigation of 
pricing policies of the steel industry 
—fortified by these developments. 
Some observers expect these events 
to stir up agitation in Congress for 
the O’Hara bill (H.R. 3871) which 
would strip FTC of its “judge and 
jury” role, make it a prosecutor only, 
and require it to take its cases into 
court for judicial determination 
rather than issuing cease and desist 
orders. (See SALES MANAGEMENT, 
August 1, 1947.) However, there 
does not yet appear to be sufficient 
steam to put the O’Hara bill through 
this session, but it may be spotlighted 
for more strenuous efforts next year. 


Domestic Business 


What has this Congress done 
which affects domestic business? 


As Congress nears its adjournment 
date, a checkup of promises and per- 
formance show that, while important 
legislature concerning our defense 
programs and assistance to foreign 
countries was passed, little has been 
accomplished on the domestic front. 
The one outstanding legislation 
affecting us tax reduction. 

Social Security which was to have 
been broadened has instead been re- 
duced in scope; minimum wages 
which soared to high figures in the 
talk stage will probably remain at 
their present rate; the Reciprocal 
Trade Act will be extended for only 
a short period; rent control and farm 
price support legislation will be ex- 
tended though probably modified; 
national health legislation will prob- 
ably not go to bat; “inflation con- 
trols” about which so much was said 
early in the session are admitted to 
be failures; the budget remains high. 

If a special session of Congress 
is called after the political conven- 
tions, as it might be, there seems little 
hope that domestic matters will gain 
the floors. After all, this is an elec- 
tion year, and most of those close to 
the picture in Washington felt that 
little would be done on controversial 
domestic matters this session. 
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WHERE 7,523 GROCERY STORES RANG UP 
SALES OF 1/; BILLION DOLLARS IN ’47* 


The Los Angeles Examiner knows Los 
Angeles and the Southern California 
market better than anyone else. We 
have compiled basic marketing data 
for grocery and for 17 other product 
classifications in our Sales Operating Control. 
Here’s vital aid for plotting your sales potential 
— planning your sales strategy in this market. 


Said a Food Company executive: 

“We plan to set-up sales operations with your 
Sales Operating Control with which we will 
handle all our distributors and direct sales. We 
are breaking down volume for each of the sales 
divisions you have and are setting up a depart- 
ment to analyze each district and our sales 
activities in them.” 


“It puts the market ir 
yourlap!’’ Aska 
Hearst Advertising 
Service Man about 
Sales Operating in 
the Southern Califor- 
nia Market.” 


A Hearst Newspaper — Represented Nationally by 
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The Los Angeles Examiner covers 

this market like no other paper — 

with the largest circulation daily and 

Sunday. This telling-selling power is 

the reason why in 1947 the Los 
Angeles Examiner carried well over a million 
lines of national grocery advertising.+ Sales 
power plus sales know-how make the Los 
Angeles Examiner Southern California’s stand- 
out buy. 


*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 1947 — Los 
Angeles, Metropolitan County Area. 

1947 Los Angeles Examiner's National Grocery Advertising 
Lineage (Evening, Sunday and Supplements) was 1,117,910. 


Hearst Advertising Service 
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HER are views of Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany's exhibit as it appeared in four shows . . . 
shining examples of the meaning of “plus value” as 
applied to exhibits. 


In addition to performing the important tasks 
expected of all successful exhibits, this one was 
planned for flexibility . . . designed so it could be 
used in many shows embracing a variety of indus- 
tries. 


The pictures graphically illustrate the result of 
thorough planning and flexible design. The exhibit, 
in each instance, tells a completely different sales 
story as well as giving the appearance of having been 
built especially for the particular show in which it 
is used. 


A new copy slant and changes of equipment, to 
apply to the show audience, is accomplished with 
ease. Seating arrangements and showcases may also 
be varied and re-arranged to meet existing condi- 
tions. 


Basically, it is the same exhibit but expert pre- 
planning and careful study of Chicago Pneumatic’s 
overall show program, enabled the designer to come 
up with this adaptable setting. It affords the client 
the opportunity to exhibit in more shows at an ever 
decreasing “per appearance” cost. 

Workable ideas in answer to the exhibitor’s 
problem come from “know-how” and experience. 
These elements, garnished with a deft touch of 
SHOWMANSHIP, applied by the originators of 
INDUSTRIAL SHOWMANSHIP, give “plus value” 


to these workable ideas. 


Consult Gardner Displays for your next exhibit 
program. 


Railway Supply Manufacturers Association 


PETARDNER DISPLAYS 


Designers and Builders 


477 MELWOOD STREET, PITTSBURGH 13, PA., MAyflower 9443 


516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y.— Vanderbilt 6-2621 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.— Andover 2776 


810 Book Tower Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich.—Randolph 3557 
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New edition 


The second annual Columbus Dis- 
patch Consumer Analysis is ready now! — for 
agencies, ‘manufacturers and distributors—a 220- 
page book that excels the widely-used 1947 edition 
in revealing buying habits and brand preferences of 
consumers in rich central Ohio. 


If you are selling, or plan to sell in central Ohio, 
goods covered by any of the thumb indexes shown 
above, you need this book. In addition to valuable 
market data, it carefully analyzes and tabulates an- 
swers of 3,200 families to 740,000 pertinent questions. 


MARKET DATA 


FOODS 


SOAPS 


BEVERAGES 


TOILETRIES 


HOMES, APPLIANCES 


AUTOMOTIVE GENERAL 


It tells you where they buy and what they buy — 
compares 1948 brand popularity standings with those 
of 1947 — shows market trends. It’s a true 3% sam- 
ple of the 105,645 families in 100-square-mile Greater 
Columbus — reflects the buying tendencies of con- 
sumers in the 12-county area served by the Dispatch. 


It’s yours for the asking!—just address your 
request to “General Advertising.” 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Newspaper 


National representatives: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
JUNE |. 1948 
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New York Chicago Detroit os Angeles San Francisco 


1 Tad air FREIGHT — 
FROM DETROIT Sh 


10 Della lana 


HIP TO and from the South via a new and 

direct air service linking Detroit, Toledo, 
Dayton and Columbus with 31 Delta cities. This 
new service, effective June 1, is provided by a 
Delta-TWA equipment interchange. It gives you 
shorter, faster routings, with same-day or over- ye 
night delivery to all major cities of the South. 


Through Flights 


A typical interchange flight works 
this way: a Delta crew flies a 44-passen- 
ger DC-4 from New Orleans to Cincin- 
nati, via Birmingham, Atlanta and 
Knoxville. A routine stop, then a TWA 
crew flies the same plane to Detroit. 
Southbound, the process is reversed. 

Pick-up and delivery service is offered 
at your option anywhere on this new 
route. You can arrange shipments 
though any Delta or TWA office. 

DC-4’s flying this run have a cargo 
capacity of 7,000 pounds per flight. 
DC-3’s give service to all intermediate 
points. 

Delta also operates all-cargo “Flying 
Freighters” between Chicago-Cincin- 
nati-Atlanta-Birmingham-New Orleans- 


Dallas-Fort Worth. 


Delta Air Freight—Takes a Load Off Your Mind 


Delta- TWA Interchange 
Provides One-Plane Service 
Between South and Detroit- 
Toledo -Dayton - Columbus 


DETROIT 


TOLEDO 
nr : 


, a ee 


alee 


General Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Typical Rates ... Here are examples of rates between Delta cities 
and these new points. For system-wide rates, and flight schedules, 
call any Delta office. Or write Air Freight Department, Delta 
Air Lines, Atlanta. 


Rates per 100 Pounds Between: 


Detroit-Atlanta ....$6.55 Dayton-New Orleans . . $8.95 
Birmingham-Detroit . . 7.55 Detroit-Knoxville ... 5.55 
New Orleans-Detroit . . 9.90 Toledo-Birmingham .. 7.65 
Atlanta-Toledo .... 6.55 Detroit-Shreveport . . 11.07 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 1, 1948 


AN OPEN LETTER TO M. W. CLEMENT 


Mr, M. W. Clement, President 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Clement: 

You will recognize the fragment of an official notice 
which appears below because your company delivered 
thousands of these notices to employes (You call them 
“incumbents.”’) just prior (May 8) to the threatened 
strike. 

These particular employes were not involved in the strike, 
but you feared you would have to close down, and so you 
followed standard practice in abolishing their jobs, putting the 
workers on notice that after the Tuesday deadline they would 
be furloughed without pay. The strike was called off when the 
Government seized the roads, and late on Monday, May 10, 


another official notice told the men that their furloughs had 
been cancelled. 


That was all very legalistic. You felt undoubtedly 
that you could not carry the thousands of ticket sellers 
and other clerical and service workers if the trains 
weren't running, and your agreements with the Brother- 
hoods called for the procedure of abolishing the jobs and 
furloughing the workers. But, Mr. Clement, I ask you 
in all sincerity whether the notice had to be phrased so 
coldly? 


Perhaps you wonder how I happen to have a copy of the 
oficial notice. Just as I stepped up to a ticket window on 
May 8 I noticed that the ticket seller (who from the public’s 
point of view is the official sales representative of the railroad) 
was reading a set of mimeographed sheets and was muttering, 
“the dirty ’ I asked him what the trouble was. 


“I’m 19 years with the road. Married, three chil- 
dren. When I report for duty I am _ handed this. 
They're not firing me. Oh no—they merely abolish my 
job and my income! After 19 years I’m just a number— 
like a convict. It’s true that my name does appear in 
one of the last columns, where they call me an ‘incum- 
bent... What the hell is an incumbent? 


“I'd like to know whether any of the brass hats who decided 
on this notice have abolished their jobs, and have cut them- 
selves off the payroll. Brother, I’m sure fed up with working 
for this railroad. Know of any job where I might fit?” 


Back to Feudalism 


Mr. Clement, do you know what an incumbent is? 
Everything about your notice smacked of the dictatorial 
treatment which we associate with the old feudal lords, 
and I wasn’t very surprised to find that Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard dictionary gives this definition: 


Incumbent: “occupying a_ benefice.” 


When you turn to “benefice” you find this: 

Benefice: “a feudal fee subject to the will of the donor.” 

But this is the year 1948. Most businessmen realize 
that times have changed, that we no longer have feudal 
lords—and serfs who exist subject to the will of the 
lord of the domain. 


You probably are thinking, ““This is my business. It’s no 
concern of this fellow Salisbury.” 


I'll tell you why it’s my concern. In the first place 
I happen to own 100 shares of Pennsylvanta stock. 
You work for me—and several thousand other owners. 
So far as we are concerned, you are merely an “incum- 
bent’—if you insist upon using medieval terminology. 
And as a stockholder, I don’t like to see one employe 
treat other employes in a manner which makes it appear 
that they are being pushed around. 


More important—I am a businessman, and I know that when 
one businessman uses methods of the Dark Ages, it hurts all 
businessmen. As businessmen we have to fight against lending 
any assistance to the oft-repeated charge that corporations have 
no soul, no heart. Most businessmen are aware of forces here 
and abroad which are attempting to change what we some- 
times call “the free enterprise system” or “the American way 
of life.” These businessmen realize that private capitalism is 
on trial for its life and that to survive, it must convince the 
public not only that it has worked in the past, but that in the 
future it will bring more benefits to workers and the general 
public than socialization, state capitalism and the like. 


THE FENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 
NEW YORK ZONE DATE MAY 8, 1948 
TO EMPLOYES COVERED BY AGREEMENT WITH CLERICAL, OTHER OFFICE 
STATION AND STOREHOUSE EMPLOYES, REFRESENTED BY BROTHERHOOD 
OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND 
STATION EMFLOYES: 


Page he 


NOTICE 
The following positions are abolished, effectivo with the close of 
tour of duty for Tuesday, May 11, 1948. 


Payroll Title Symbol No. Roster 
of Position of Position  JLocation Name of Incumbent ——— 
Infomation 1003 ~ Information Bu- Genevieve B. Sil 263 
Clerk 1004 reaus Pov, 173 
ditto 1110 ditto Relph 310 
" 1111 " v7. = 109 
" 1112 " Sally 225 
e 1114 " Joscphine Say 250 
" le " Elizabeth —x 232 
OO ee 


The Pennsylvania R.R. Hits New Low in Public Relations 


strike, observed that the air lines should strike off a Distinguished 
Service Medal to the man who is doing the most to promote air 
line travel. See open letter above to M. W. Clement, president. 


One important sales executive who saw this notice, which was 
handed out to salesmen (ticket sellers) and other service workers 
belonging to Brotherhoods not involved in the threatened railroad 
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Freedom For What? 


Carefully conducted public polls disclose that the term 
“free enterprise” is not understood by the masses as 
meaning what most businessmen have in mind. Many 
think that it means “freedom to exploit,” or “freedom 
to extort.” 

There are many stockholders—and I am one otf them—who 
would have been willing to have you keep these nonstrikers 
on the payroll for what probably would have been a strike 
of only a few days duration. But you didn’t do that, so let's 
talk about what you did. 

Don't you see, Mr. Clement, that the way you did 
what you did is one of those things which puts al/ busi- 
ness in a bad light, and will help to convince many people 
that some other system of ownership and management 
might be better for the country? 

Not many businessmen will quarrel with w/at you did, but 
they will ask why you couldn't get over vour legal points and 
still indicate some human understanding and kindness. 

Don't tell me that the notice would have been invalid 
if you had said something to the effect that you were 
deeply sorry that this move was necessary under the 
circumstances. Just a few words along that line would 
have warmed up your very cold document. 

And couldn’t you have found a less patronizing word than 
“incumbent?” Maybe it’s a good lawyer's word, but it’s cer- 
tainly a damned poor public-relations word. Perhaps it’s true, 
as so many people seem to believe, that the Pennsylvania— 
under vour direction—doesn’t care what the public thinks about 
its passenger service. 

This ticket seller represents a division of your busi- 
ness which some of your associates tell me is of very 
little interest to you; they say that as long as we stock- 
holders permit you to be the “incumbent,” little will be 
done to give the public better service and more comfort. 
Have vou read the Robert Young series? Most of his 
criticisms and suggestions seem to apply to the Pennsy. 

If some of your big freight shippers took you to task on the 
way vou handle public and labor relations you might listen, 
for you are very proud of the $665 million freight business you 
had in 1947, while your associates say you just can’t be bothered 
with the puny $159 million passenger end. That's peanuts 
isnt it? 


There was a time when the Pennsy seemed to haye 
some pride in its passenger business. Ten years ago 
or thereabouts you went to considerable pains to operate 
a good restaurant on your trains. You featured a won- 
derful salad bowl, your chefs concocted a tasty salad 
dressing, and you even went so far as to merchandise 
that, and suggest that customers take a bottle home for 
only 50 cents. 


Those Days Are Over 


But then came the war and a terrific boom in travel. You 
didn't have to go out of your way and cater to the public. 
Those days are over. You know it. Your $159 million in pas- 
senger revenues in 1947 represents a drop of $47 million from 
the preceding vear. Passenger revenues will go right on 
dropping, I'm afraid, unless you go modern in your approach 
toward labor and the public. Why don’t you make a survey 
among passengers on your New York-Chicago run, to find out 
why they are using the Pennsy. I'll bet you would find that 
from a third to one-half are patronizing you only because they 
couldn’t get reservations on the New York Central, where 
passengers are not treated like cattle. 

A tew days ago a group of businessmen were discuss- 
ing the ‘abolishment of jobs” notice which prompted 
this letter to you. (1 wasn’t the only one who had heard 
about it; bad news travels fast.) 

One of these men, an ofhcer of one of the largest petroleum 
companies, made this observation, “Lots of people think that 
the petroleum industry should give some sort of a plaque to 
John L. Lewis as being the Man-Who-Has-Done-The-Most-For- 
The-Fuel-Oil-Business, and perhaps we should, but wouldn't it 
be just as appropriate for the air lines to strike off a Distin- 
guished Service Medal for the railroad man who is doing the 
most to stimulate air line travel?” 

1 wouldn’t like to see you be selected for that dubious 
honor. As a small stockholder in the Pennsylvania I'd 
much rather have you adopt modern sales, public rela- 
tions, labor relations and product development policies. 
And as a businessman I like to see business put its best 
foot forward in dealing both with labor and the public. 
[ry it, won't you? 

Sincerely, 
Philip Salisbury 
Editor 
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With business spending showing further gains, and new orders of 
only slightly, preliminary estimates indicate a level of about 239 for 
May. The down-trend has been arrested at least for the time being 


The increased rate of business spending, which more than offsets 
slightly lower new orders, brought the final computation of the 
business trend for April to 237, its highest level since January. 
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BY PHILIP SALISBURY, 


Editor, Sales Management 


How 1,014 College Seniors Rate 
Selling Work as a Career 


Sales Management with the aid of National Analysts, Inc., 
again goes to college campuses to learn what business 
administration graduates think of selling work. The findings 
point to a big job to be done by sales executives and clubs. 


It you are interested in recruiting 
good college men* for your sales force 
or if you are working through a club 
to help the sales profession as a whole, 
here is a four-point program: 

|. Start working on these men be- 
tore they become college seniors. It 
isn’t too early to start the educational 
work at the high school level. 

2. Arrange to give college boys 
summer jobs in your sales department. 
_3. In your appeals emphasize the 
hnancial rewards, variety and interest, 
treedom, travel, and new contacts. 

+. Conversely, play down the the- 
ory that salesmen are born and not 
made, and that selling is insecure and 
undependable. 

Approximately one-third (34.3%) 
ot 1,014 college seniors interviewed 
in April and May this year are inter- 
ested in going into selling work. Of 
these, 21.9% are sure, while 12.4% 
are undecided but lean toward sales. 


In 1940 Sates MANAGEMENT 
* See Pp. 66, this issue, “Do I want to 
Be a Salesman ?” 
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made a similar survey among 1,000 
college seniors and found 31.3% 
definitely interested and 13.9% un- 
decided but leaning toward selling, or 
a total of 45.2%. 

So it doesn’t seem that in the eight- 
year period interest in selling work 
has increased. The two surveys are 
generally comparable but two differ- 
ences in approach make precise com- 
parisons impossible. 

In the 1940 survey the 1,000 men 
were interviewed on the campuses of 
a dozen universities and interviewers 
were instructed to confine their inter- 
views to students taking liberal arts 
or commercial courses. Their first 
question was, “Would you like to 
take up some form of selling work 
after graduation?” 

For the 1948 study SALES Man- 
\GEMENT and National Analysts. 
Inc., decided that more reliable re- 
sults would come if (a) the inter- 
views were confined to three cam- 
puses with a large sample taken from 
each; (b) if the rather leading first 
question was eliminated. 


This survey was conducted among 
428 men attending the Wharton 
School of Business connected with 
the University of Pennsylvania, 290 
men at the Northwestern School of 
Commerce, Evanston, Ill., and 296 
at the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Calli- 
fornia in Berkeley. 

Instead of the somewhat leading 
question which directed attention to- 
ward selling work, the interviewers 
of National Analysts, Inc., first 
asked, ““Have you definitely decided 
what type of work you will do after 
graduation?” If the respondent said 
‘‘ves,” the questioner asked what type 
of work he had decided upon—and 
the student might answer selling, ac- 
counting, manufacturing, etc. 

If he said “no” in answer to the 
first question, he was then asked what 
type of work he leaned toward. There 
again selling might be mentioned. 

If selling was mentioned either as 
a definite decision or as a “lean to- 
ward,” the respondent was then asked 
his reason for choosing selling work 
as a Career. 

To those who did not mention sell- 
ing, the interviewer said, “I notice 
you haven't mentioned any form of 
selling work. How do you feel about 
selling as a career for yourself?” 

Note the difference in approach 
this year as against 1949—and the 
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percentage responses. Has apprecia- 
tion of selling decreased during the 
eight-year period ? 

The 1940 survey which indicated 


The preliminary plan called tor a 
separate tabulation of veterans and 
non-veterans, but it turned out that 
90% of the seniors were veterans, 


45% interest did have a somewhat 
leading question which perhaps _ in- 
Huenced some seniors to say “yes.” 
On the other hand, it had many 
respondents who were taking regu- 
lar liberal arts courses, and who 
answered that they were going into 
social work, (Government service, 
teaching, writing, medicine, law. 
Considering that this year’s seniors 
were confined to schools of commerce 
and business administration, your 
editor believes that the two surveys 
indicate a definite falling off in inter- 
est in sales work, 1948 over 1940. 


average age 2314. Does the fact that 
most are veterans, most of them mar- 
ried, have any bearing on their de- 
cisions about a career? 


Highlights of the Findings 


College seniors apparently are 
aware that preparation during college 
years for a more or less specific type 
of work is important, for two-thirds 
of them have already decided on the 
field which they hope to enter. This 
fact suggests that sales executives who 
wish to encourage college men to 
turn to sales as a career should plan 


TABLE Ile 


Question 1a. (If Yes" to Q. 1). What type of work have you decided 
upon? 


Question 1b. (If No” or “D.K."" to Q. 1). What type of work do you 
leand towards? 
Q. 1a Q. 1b 
Decided Lean To- 


Upon Type wards Type 
of Work of Work 


No. {% 


Number of Cases 
o Answers 
Number Answering 


SALES 
OTHERS 


Accounting 
Management, Administration 
Advertising, Market Research, Sales Pro- 
motion 
Production, Manufacturing 
Personnel, Industrial Relations 
inance, Banking, Investments 
Foreign Commerce 


aw 
Graduate School, Teaching 
Transportation, Traffic (domestic) 
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Miscellaneous 
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Don't Know 


= 


“Adds to more than 100% since some persons gave more than one answer. 


TABLE Itlb 
Question 2. (If SELLING is mentioned in Q. 1a or 1b). What are your 


reasons for choosing selling (or sales) as a career? 


Q. 1a Q. 1b 
Total Decided Lean 
Upon Sales Toward Sales 


No % ° 7, 
— Who mentioned SELLING in 
>. 


No Answer 
Number Answering 


Financial reward greater than in other careers 
Had experience in selling and or like it 119 
Like to make contacts and meet people 84 
Have qualities needed for sales, tests indi- 

cate aptitude 78 
Follow in family's business, have connec- 

tions 52 
Greater opportunities than in other careers 48 
Freedom of action, own boss, use own 

ideas, not confining 39 
Work is varied, interesting 33 
Advancement more rapid than in other ca- 

reers 20 
Good experience toward later work in other 

fields 18 
Stepping stone to executive work 8 
Like to travel 7 
Perform a public service 7 


w wenuw ww o- 
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Miscellaneous 47 


_ 
_ 
no 


"Adds to more than 100% since some persons gave more than one answer. 


to direct their efforts below the senior 
level. 

Selling seems to be slightly stronger 
in its ability to promote definite un- 
dergraduate career decisions than 
other types of work. Of all thos 
who mentioned selling, 63.2% wen 
definitely decided, while 38.8% were 
inclined toward but not decided. On 
the other hand, those selecting other 
occupations were 58.6% definitely de- 
cided and 41.4% inclined toward but 
not decided. It seems clear that only 
those now actively engaged in sales 
work can preserve this favorable bal- 
ance or improve it, thus keeping a 
continuous flow of fresh  college- 
trained men entering the profession. 

Combining those definitely decided 
and those “leaning toward,” the find- 
ings show that selling—despite the 
fact that it attracts only one-third 
of this year’s graduates—is never- 
theless the most popular career, with 
accounting the greatest rival in cap- 
turing the attention of college seniors. 


Selling 34.3%, 
Accounting 24.0 
Management, administration 9.0 
Advertising, market research, 

sales promotion 8.6 
Production, manufacturing 7.1 
Personnel, industrial relations 6.2 
Finance, banking, investments 4.9 


Foreign commerce 4.0 
Law 3.7 
Graduate School, teaching 1.6 
Transportation, traffic 1.3 
Other miscellaneous and 

qualified 5.1 


As compared with the 1940 study, 
the number of graduates interested 
in accounting has increased by 150%, 
while other careers which show in- 
creased popularity include market- 
ing research, sales promotion, produc- 
tion and industrial relations. 

If sales managers are to recruit 
college trained men it is necessary 
to understand the type of appeal 
which will be most likely to be effec- 
tive. The best way to develop a plan 
for such appeals is to examine the 
reasons why selling was selected as 
a career and why it was rejected. 

Those who selected selling as a 
career gave the following reasons: 


Financial reward greater 35.1% 
Had experience and like it 34.2 
Like to meet people 24.2 
Have qualities tests indicate 22.4 
Following in family's business 14.9 
Greater opportunities 13.8 
Freedom of action, own boss 11.2 
Work is varied, more 


interesting 9.5 
Advancement more rapid 5.7 
Good experience for other 

fields 5.2 
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Those who did not select selling as 
a career gave the following reasons: 


Not interested, doesn't appeal 26.8%, 
Lack personality or knack 17.2 
Dislike particular phase 

(as house-to-house selling) 5 
Tried it and don't like it 4. 
My choice of career better 3 
Insecure, unstable, cyclical 3 
Doubt ability to succeed 2.3 


These reasons can be combined into 
a plan for interesting college men 
because they show so clearly what 
these men want: financial rewards, 
contacts with people, work which is 
varied, freedom of action, etc. The 
reasons dgainst show what you have 
to overcome. 

The influence of aptitude tests is 
very marked, ranking fourth in im- 
portance. 

The findings are not clear as to 
whether the remark “lack personality 
or knack” reflects an aptitude test or 
merely a senior’s own concept of his 
ability. 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S E. W. 
Davidson turned out to be a good 
prophet. In the April | issue under 
“Comment” he suggested that sales 
executives who promote selling as a 
career should arrange to hire inter- 
ested students for summer jobs in 
sales departments. “Start them in 
sales research and helper tasks. ‘Then 
let them watch salesmen at work. 
Finally give them a taste of outside 
selling. With sympathetic supervision 
by sales officers, this practical training 
should add spice to the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives’ ‘Selling 
as a career’ campaign. It should pro- 
duce more college graduates that are 
ready to sell.” 

This was sound advice which Dave 
wrote many weeks before he knew of 
the findings in this survey. It seems 
very significant that 34.2% of the 
students who selected selling as a 
career gave as a reason, “Had experi- 
ence and like it.” 

That figure is doubly significant 
when contrasted with the 4.5% fig- 
ure for “tried it and don’t like it” 
tor those who did not select selling 
as a career. 

Doesn't that suggest that sales ex- 
ecutives not only should work closely 
with professors and instructors in col- 
leges where marketing courses are 
being given or should be given, and 
that in addition they should do some 
of the teaching in their own offices 
during summer vacation ? 

Officers and members of the Phila- 
delphia Sales Executives Club may 
take a bow. A breakdown of the 
Students at the three universities 
shows that at the Wharton School 
of Business in Philadelphia, 39.9% 
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TABLE IVb 


Question 3. (if SELLING is not mentioned in Q. 1a or 1b). !I notice you 
haven't mentioned any form of selling work. How do you feel about selling 


as a career for yourself? 


Number Who Did Not Mention SELLING 
inQ.1 

No Answer 

Number Answering 


FAVORABLE TO SELLING 

Would like it 

Financial rewards are high 

Tried it and liked it 

Feel qualified for it 

Some selling will be part of work being 
entered 

Selling is my second choice 

Like contact with the public 

Would consider only specialized selling 

Like rapid advancement and opportunities 

May go into selling, might like it 

Like freedom of action, being own boss, 
non-confinin 


Would like it i right opportunity arose 
Selling is interesting and varied work 
Family is in sales, have connections 


Miscellaneous 


NEUTRAL TO SELLING 
Don't know, undecided 
Just never considered it or thought about 
it 


Miscellaneous 


UNFAVORABLE TO SELLING 
Not interested, don't believe would like 
it, doesn't appeal 
Lack personality or knack required 
Dislike a particular phase’ 
Tried it and didn’t like it 
Like my choice of career better 
Selling is insecure, not stable, cyclical 
Doubt if would be successful 
Dislike forcing people to buy things 


Miscellaneous 


Q. fa. Q. 1b 
Decided Lean Away 
Against From 
Sales Sales 
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‘Includes principally mentions of traveling, house-to-house selling, poor pay, and the 


people one must meet, in that order. 


NOTE: Respondents were classified according to their attitude toward selling—favorable, 
neutral or unfavorable. Their comments were then tabulated. Since many geve more than 
one reason for a favorable or unfavorable attitude, these reasons will not add to the number 


of persons having that attitude. 


of the seniors look favorably on sell- 
ing as a career, as contrasted with 
29.4% at Northwestern and 24.5% 
at the University of California. We 
know that the Philadelphia Club has 
done a particularly good job in pro- 
moting selling as a career among the 
students in all of the colleges in the 


Philadelphia area. The high regard 


in which selling is held at Wharton 
may be taken as a reflection of the 


work done by the Philadelphia Club. 


Is Sclesmanship A Profession? 


A year ago Robert Wilson, Vice- 
. . , a . ¢; OF 
President in Charge of Sales of The 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
gave the Parlin Memorial Award ad- 
dress on the subject “Selling As a 
Profession.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
reprinted the lecture and has sold 


upwards of 50,000 copies. 


Your editors decided to introduce 


a question in the current survey which 
would ask these college seniors to 
choose the word which best describes 
selling to them. 


Interviewers pre- 


sented a card to each respondent 
which listed seven words, and the re- 
sults are as follows: 


Profession 23.7%, 
Job 10.0 
Career 20.7 
Racket 1.2 
Occupation 17.1 
Business 21.4 
Livelihood 49 


The connection of the prestige 
word “profession” with selling is, of 
course, stronger with those who have 
already made their career decision in 
favor of selling. 


Selected Selected 
Selling a Career 
Asa Other Than 
Career Selling 
Favorable 
(Profession, business 
career) scan Wee 57.4 
Neutral 
(Occupation) . 8.6 21.5 
Unfavorable 
(Job, livelihood, 
wale .......5 BW 20.3 
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PAPA ADVISED AGAINST IT . . . but that didn’t stop 
James H. Rand 3rd . . . Not even when the Papa of the 
case is Remington-Rand’s president! Like his father, young 
Jim has a mind of his own. He also has a twin brother. 
And when inventor-Jim started what he calls ‘“diddling”’ 
with a new-type washing machine in his barn and wanted 
to take on brother Marcel as a stockholder, Papa Rand 
advised against the whole thing. Which is particularly 
ironical because Papa Rand’s Papa advised him against 
branching out in his own business. Now that Jim has per- 
fected a revolutionary new washer (automatic, noiseless, 
vibrationless, the smallest standard machine made) and sold 
it to Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., his loudest cheerer is 
none other than Papa! Jim and company financed most 
of their operations by selling experimental washers to manu- 


Chip off the Old Block ? 


Tacturers. 


They re in 


the News 


BY HARRY WOODWARD, JR. 


HE QUIT SCHOOL ... bur W. W. Sebald was one 
in a million: He got to the top anyway. And how much 
further up can go than his lofty new perch? He's 
After he quit school he 
took a job as combination handy man and clerk in a small 
Ohio bank. Few months later he got wind of an office boy's 
post at Armco, talked himself in. He hounded everybody 


with questions about the steel business until, in desperation, 


you 


Armco’s Steel Corp.’s president. 


somebody sent him out to advise a contractor on the proper 
installing metal lathe. He came back with a 
ind acting like the cock of the walk. 
born W. W. Sebald, Salesman. He came of age in the steel 


method tor 
fat orde: Thus was 
business in 1926 when Armco made him vice-president in 
charge of commercial activities. Last year he was named 
executive vice-president. Yes, he made the grade without 
any sort of degree. But his advice to young hopefuls 1s, 
“Get the best education you can.” 
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THE CONDUCTOR'S NEXT STOP... 
is the building he used to ride past when he 
took up tares on the old Green line which ran 
down Broadway! Now Lawrence A. (for 
“Ambition,” he says) Appley, the ex-conduc- 
tor—will sit in another, but vastly more im- 
portant, conductor’s seat. He's the brand 
new president of American Management Asso- 
ciation ; is leaving the vice-presidency of Mont- 
gomery-Ward to take over. He's punched 
his cards with care: Since he gave up “taking 


years) a vice-president of Vick Chemical Co.., 


tor a living he’s been (in a mere 24 


deputy chairman and executive director 


of the War Manpower Commission. A tall man, who looks rather like Sumner Welles 


and who insists he likes “almost everybody,” he's also son of a Methodist minister. Had 


to quit college to pay some bills—which is where the Green lines came in. Says this job is 


the /ast stop and he’s issuing no transfers on this new line. 


THE NOTCHED WOODS... ot tele- 
vision and radio. Eugene S. Thomas cut a 
lot of trail-blazing markers for both. Since 
he’s used to running big organizations, he’s 
the perfect man for his new, extra-curricular 
job, president of The Sales Executives Club 
otf New York. He began his career as a news- 
paper reporter in D. C. with a hitch in public 
relations which moved him onto radio’s 
ground floor. By 1934 he was head of the 
Radio Department of the H. W. Kastor & 


Sons Advertising Agency. He had decided 


radio was his meat when he managed the National Radio Auditions for Atwater Kent. Credit him 


with the discovery of many ot the radio luminaries of today. He’s still in radio—sales manager of the 


3 ° ‘ P 
Bamberger Broadcasting Service. Inc. His 


radio. Says he had a real time for himself 


when he recently presented the first demonstration of FM _ to some of the country’s business leaders. 


FM's the coming thing according to Gjene Thomas. FM's here now but it will get bigger! 
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Model Store Caravan 
Face-Lifting Ideas 


Before it rolls to a halt three years hence, the “Store 
Modernization Caravan,” which hit the road in April 
for Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., will have covered 
250,000 miles, visited 540 cities. 


WHAT WILL THEY LOOK 
LIKE? It's easy for architects, bank- 
ers and city planners to get an over-all view 


of mass store modernization from Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company's model stores (above right) spotted in the trailer 
windows, Infinite care and a year's time went into construction. 
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The caravan is out to promote and capitalize on what 
Elmer A. Lundberg, Pittsburgh’s director of architectural 
design, calls “the greatest face-lifting in the history of 
‘Main Street, U. S. A.’” A similar road show, exhibit- 
ing store fronts only, roamed the Nation for Pittsburgh 


from 1936 to 1939. 


The new caravan consists of two king-size Fruehauf 
trailers, pulled by Dodge tractors, holding a dozen one- 
eighth scale model retail stores—complete even to tiny 
items of merchandise. Constructed in minute detail by 
Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh, these models can be used 
as basic designs by architects in any U. S. locality. 


Primarily, the caravan-carried models will be shown 
to architects, bankers and civic groups concerned with 
mass modernization, such as community-wide planning. 
They are not for display to the public, nor to individual 
store owners. The models shown include a men’s and 
women’s apparel store, a bar, a drug store, grocery, 
theater, restaurant, jewelry store and bakery shop. 


This year, the models will be on display at national 
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CGaravat By HARRY R. ROBERTS 


COMPANY 


OPEN FRONT: —7 
"Modern, but not futuristic." In this 
display, window and display are at floor level. 


in\Takes 


Gito Main Street 


NO SIDE ViEW: Dirty 
dishes and necessary clutter behind 


° trade shows and in the larger cities. In the second and fountain (above) are concealed from view. 
rl third years, the show will reach smaller cities. 
. 


lhe two trailers with their two-man crews invariably 


at travel and show together. They are routed by Robert 
a Wardrop, Pittsburgh’s manager of advertising and sales 
a promotion for glass. 
it- 
gh The four young men manni railers are ¢ 

\ g anning the trailers are con- 


veniently single. They were hired through the Veterans 
Administration employment office. Before taking to the 
road, they received extensive training in how to stage 

effective exhibits. For exterior showings, the men wheel 


hy cee ni place, place platforms around each trailer 
be: ea “ g spectators up to eye-lev el with the models, which 
e displayed through windows in the sides of the trailers. 
wn At each showing, all those attending are encouraged sedated set UP: ; 
ith to register. These names provide the company with a This service store (above) easily 
ng. hrst-rate prospect list. The company makes a definite oth hay ateentel Ste eee Seer 
ual eftort to follow up each lead. 
and 
ry, __For Pittsburgh, this is long range selling. The idea: 
lo show how mass modernization can convert solid, 
- block-long business areas from drabness into “sparkling. 


Jewel-like exteriors.” 
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Prospects Come to Dinner, 
Stay to Buy Whiting Home Freezers 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with HOWARD ROBERTS 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager, Freezer Division, Whiting Corp. 


Pursuing its policy of ‘feed ‘em and sell 'em,'' Whiting 
Corp. dealers last year fed 145,000 prospects at $1.25 a 
head, converting an average of seven in 100 from tasters 
into purchasers within three days by planned follow-ups. 


treezers are best sold 
through the stomach and the pocket- 
book. ‘The Whiting Corp., Harvey, 
Ill., has worked out what it con- 
siders to be an inviolable rule: Hold 
a demonstration through a dealer, in- 
vite 100 couples, a man and his wife, 
who are considered reasonable pros- 
pects, serve them a “frozen dinner,”’ 
follow up immediately, and the tested 
and proven ratio of sales will invari- 
ably average seven purchases within 
three days. 

After that, go on from there. Fol- 
low up again, soliciting friends of the 
buyers, and the sales advance by pro- 


Home 


arithmetic. ‘hese seven 
sales beget seven more, that seven 
brings in 14—and so on. It’s a mat- 
ter of pursuit and digging. 

“The best weapon I’ve ever found 
is an appeal that we call ‘A new way 
of living’, plus direct and statistical 
evidence that a home freezer will 
soon pay for itself by savings in the 
family budget,” says Mr. Roberts. 
“We sell the desire first, then the 
Whiting freezer.” 

Mr. Roberts is a pioneer in the in- 
dustry. He was formerly sales man- 
ager of Deep-Freeze. He moved to 
Whiting when that company, long a 
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manutacturer of heavy industrial 
equipment, decided to broaden _ its 
field and get into consumer items 
early in 1945. 

Pursuing its policy of “feed ‘em 
and sell ’em,” the Whiting Corp. 
through its dealers, served approxi- 
mately 145,000 dinners last year. It 
expects to serve 250,000 in 1948, 
Each dinner costs the dealer about 
$1.25. Such parties are most success- 
ful if limited to from 50 to 100 
guests. Meals are prepared and 
frozen at a central kitchen, packed in 
dry ice, and shipped. The Belle Law- 
son Kitchens, Des Moines, la., regu- 
larly dispatch from 550 to 700 meals 
every day. 

The Whiting Corp. cooperates by 
handling the schedule and overseeing 
arrangements. The whole thing is 
worked with the precision followed 
by a train dispatcher. The day of 
the party a Whiting home economist 
appears, and a factory field sales pro- 


AROUSES INTEREST: To demonstrate 
benefits customers would get from 4 
home freezer, Whiting Corp. buys 
550 to 700 complete frozen lunches 
and dinners daily from Belle Lawson. 
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motion man arrives. The distributoi 
sends one representative. 

Well in advance of a luncheon or 
dinner, the Whiting field representa- 
tive delivers to and discusses with the 
dealer complete meeting instructions. 
These steps are outlined: 

1. Set tentative date. 

2. Select and arrange for sponsor- 
ing group if possible. 

3. Select a location. 

+. Confirm date. 

5. Call on public utility representa- 
tives and invite them to participate. 

6. Call on the county agent and in- 
vite both him and his wife. 

7. Invite special guests such as 
home economics teachers, club officers, 
and church group heads. 

8. Send out a letter inviting the 
various groups to attend and enclose 
a return reply post card all typed and 
ready for a check mark. Be sure to 
invite both man and wife. 

9, Check with radio and newspaper 
people. Explain program and invite 
them to attend. 

10. Talk over menu with Whiting 
food consultant or area manager and 
place order for food. 

11. Arrange for necessary supplies 
and help as outlined by Whiting 
representative. 

12. Plan to display one freezer of 
each size at the meeting, with one in 
operation containing food display as 
suggested by the Whiting manager. 

13. Have samples of food packag- 
ing available for display. 

14+. Plan follow-up by telephone 
and personal calls on all invited 
guests. 

15. When all arrangements are 
completed and confirmed, fill out 
“Whiting Party Blank” in triplicate 
and turn all three copies over to your 
Whiting area manager. He will mail 


FROZEN FooDs 


Bs ahd: OME 


MARKET DEVELOPER: Until frozen food stores like this one were opened 


in major cities, selling home freezers was a slow and toilsome process. 


SHORTEST ROUTE TO SALE: Whiting 
sells ease and economy, not equipment. 
This is a sample frozen dinner-for-two. 
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one copy to Cramer-Krasselt Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Whiting’s adver- 
tising agency, and one copy to the Re- 
frigeration Office, 38 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

16. Cramer-Krasselt Co. will pre- 
pare newspaper releases and cooperate 
in radio and newspaper promotion. 

17. Be sure to clip all publicity or 
pictures about the dinner and meet- 
ing, sending two copies to the Whit- 
ing refrigeration office. 

18. A Whiting factory representa- 
tive will help you with your plans 
and will speak at your meeting. 

19. Keep close contact with your 
Whiting area manager at all times. 

20. We will appreciate your send- 
ing a report within 10 days after 
your meeting, giving results in sales, 
prospect leads and other comment, 
suggestions or criticism, to Whiting 
Corp., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Instructions to Dealers 


The Whiting management doesn’t 
hold to the idea that just having a 
freezer or two on the floor of a 
store is enough to get sales. There- 
fore each dealer is told: 

“You must have one of each model 
on display and they must be in use. 
You must have an active demonstra- 
tion, one of every model hooked up 
and in operation. Have frozen foods 
in them. Here is a list of what you'll 
need. ‘To stock them properly will 
cost you $17.90,” 

The lot consists of a steak, roast 
and chops in cellophane; 1-lb. pack- 
age of ground beef; 12-0z. packages 
of peas, lima beans and peaches; 2'4- 
and 5-lb. packages of peas and straw- 
berries; frozen fruit juices; a loaf of 
bread and a package of rolls; a pack- 
age of chicken a-la-king; onion soup, 
two kinds of salads, baked potatoes, 
and a complete dinner, packaged and 
ready for the oven. 

When that soaks in, the Whiting 
representative will add: 

“We will expect you to take a 
freezer home and live out of it. It 
you don’t use a freezer in your own 
home, how can you sell them to 
others? We want your wife to use 
a freezer. Her enthusiasm will con- 
dition you to convince others of its 
value. We want her to freeze things 
in it like angel food cake, bread, pies, 
berries, fruits and vegetables 
everything. 

“We will expect you to take sam- 
ples of these foods from your own 
freezer to your store and then when 
you talk with prospects you can ex- 
plain to them that your wife cooked 
and froze this and that. It will be a 
convincing, intimate argument.” 

Whiting management contends that 
selling a home freezer is a two-way 
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job. Both husband and wife have 
to be convinced. One of the main 
arguments aimed at the husband is: 
A home refrigerator, speaking con- 
servatively, will give a return of 15% 
a year on its investment. Where 
can you put your money today giving 
you that much profit? 

The housewife is given a longer 
story. Among the foremost points 
driven home are: She can bake once a 
month and so save a lot of work. 
Rolls and bread will keep fresh in a 
freezer for six months. She can keep 
pies and pastries frozen either in 
dough state or cooked. Almost any- 
thing can be cooked in quantity, and 
after a single meal is eaten the rest 
can be frozen and used at any time. 
She can buy in quantities, in season, 
and save a lot of money, etc. 

The housewife is told that there 
are 176 kitchens in the United States 
today making a business of preparing 
frozen food items, and several outlets 
are surely available to her. 

The following points are stressed: 
(a) Foods are of finer quality than 
when taken out of cans or dried; 
(b) time saving is important, and 
what woman would object to an hour 
or two a day more free time for re- 
laxation or rest; (c) a freezer saves 
endless steps, a vast amount of labor, 
and women get tired; (d) conveni- 
ence is important because, for ex- 
ample, if guests drop in unexpectedly 
she has an immediate choice of a large 
variety of meals and won't have to 
rush someone out to do hurry-up buy- 
ing to save embarrassment; (e) 
economy. ‘That’s a chance to tell the 
dollar-saving story all over again. 


Introducing Freezers 


Selling home freezers now is far 
easier than in early days, says Mr. 
Roberts. The freezer was good from 
the start but the problem was that no 
one knew much about freezing foods 
and no one was marketing them. It 
was about like having a good razor 
and no blades, he says, or a fine auto- 
mobile and no gas. 

It was then necessary to plant a 
freezer in a community, get a house- 
hold enthusiastic about it, and work 
among the neighbors from there. In 
spite of the fact that almost everyone 
today knows the advantages of a 
home freezer, sales still have to be 
built somewhat in the same manner. 
Even now it is important to get that 
first freezer into every circle of 
friends. From that seeding point the 
desire to own one spreads from 
family to family. 

Out of his long experience Mr. 
Roberts still considers this basic plan 
the best. He has followed it, too, in 
building up  distributorships and 


dealers: “We are merchandising a 
program rather than appliance sales, 
During 1945, our first year, we estab- 
listed distributors in only nine states 
and those were all in the Middle 
West. Today we have distributors 
in 39 states. We do not license a 
distributor unless he agrees to go 
along with our plan for selling and 
we are just as particular about 
dealerships. 

“Nothing will take the tuck out of 
a dealer sales organization faster than 
hit-or-miss sales methods. We can’t 
afford to have dealers who just plug 
along and will not conform to our 
tried and tested methods. We know 
that by demonstrations and meetings, 
serving housewives and their husbands 
frozen meals, followed by short talks 
and explanations by experts, we can 
get any dealer off on the right foot.” 


Present Day Methods 
The Whiting belief is that there 


are just two ways of doing the job: 
1. Go out and ring door bells. 2. 
Bring them in in groups, feed them 
and sell them. 

It costs more to ring door bells, 
per sale, than it does to set up $1.25 
dinners to groups of prospects. ‘The 
group method permits the dealer to 
pick promising persons for his party. 
He can select community leaders and 
people of influence—those who are 
likely to be followed. In every com- 
munity there are many persons who 
will always try to keep up with the 
Joneses. Whiting invites the Joneses 
in, feeds ‘em and sells ’em. 

When a party has been arranged 
every guest who comes to the party 
is asked to check any electric appli- 
ance item he or she may be interested 
in. Cards are supplied with a list of 
items, each item carrying a space for 
a check mark. <A sample card may 
list such items as these: Food freezer; 


electric washer; vacuum cleaner; 
radio; refrigerator; electric water 
heater; electric range; gas water 
heater; oil water heater; electric 


ironer; oil space heater; lighting fix- 
tures; wiring job; roofing; siding; 
insulation. 

“We only manufacture a home 
freezer for the consumer market,” 
says Mr. Roberts, “But we want all 
our dealers to do business and pros- 
per. We encourage them to use our 
parties to encourage the sale of addi- 
tional items. If they sell, prosper 
and grow, we'll get our share. ‘The 
dinners we arrange stir the dealers 
up, put fire in them, get them to 
work. Our dinner parties get sales. 
The percentage is always there. If 
you can depend on a known percent- 
age, you can always make a promo- 
tion pay out.” 
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Make No 
Small Plans 


When you go out for business in the great agricul- 
tural area surrounding Kansas City, make no small plans. 
It is a giant market. Choose a giant medium for your 
advertising. 


The leading farm paper in Kansas is The Weekly 
Kansas City Star. Its Kansas circulation towers above 
that of any other farm publication—whether weekly, bi- 
weekly, monthly or semi-monthly. 


In like manner The Weekly Kansas City Star is first 
in Missouri—first of all farm publications in rural route 
circulation, first in total circulation, first in dealer ac- 


ceptance. 


Write for map showing details of The Weekly Star’s 


circulation by counties. 


Che Weekly Kansas City Star. 


LARGEST FARM WEEKLY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


441,392 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
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Five Reasons Why Seattle Jobber 


Salesmen Carry Union Cards 


BY ELLIOT MARPLE 


This is the story of Local 353, A. F. of L., Seattle, which 
covers wholesale salesmen in the food, beverage and 


tobacco industries. It's a variation on a familiar theme.* 


It shows that abuses don't even have to be flagrant before 


an alert and aggressive union management capitalizes them. 


One of the most unusual union 
contracts in the country has been de- 
veloped at Seattle over the past 10 
years for salesmen of wholesale 
houses distributing food, beverages, 
and tobacco. 

‘The contract in its standard form 
says nothing about the length of the 
work week, the hours of employment 
or the days to be worked. It does not 
specify rates of pay or even whether 


*SM’s previous reports on the develop- 
ment of unionization among salesmen: 
Nov. 20, 1947; Jan. 15, Feb. 15, March 
15, April 1, and May 1, 1948. 
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pay shall be in salary or commission. 
However, it does establish a mini- 
mum monthly or weekly compensa- 
tion. It requires payment for auto- 
mobile expenses, and it restricts 
changes in territory that cut a sales- 
man’s earnings. Further, it provides 
a union shop and thus sets up ma- 
chinery to handle any abuses. 

With individual variations, this 
contract now applies to four groups: 
wholesale grocers, tobacco distribu- 
tors, coffee roasters, and beer whole- 
salers. Men covered are the outside 
salesmen calling on retailers, known 
in the trade as “book”’ salesmen, as 


contrasted with wagon salesmen who 
deliver goods. Book salesmen travel 
in passenger cars and do not carry 
merchandise; they handle promotion, 
take orders. generally make collec- 
tions, and sometimes set up retail 
store displays. The union is the 
Wholesale and Retail Delivery Driv- 
ers & Salesmen, Local 353, affiliated 
with International Brotherhood of 
‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers (A.F. of L.) 
The organization ot these book 
salesmen goes back 10 years At that 
time Local 353, which had _ been 
tormed 10 years before for wagon 
salesmen of food, beverage, and to- 
bacco products, extended its member- 
ship to book salesmen who parallel 
wagon men. First contract for book 
salesmen were with coffee, beer, and 
tobacco jobbers. Efforts were also 
made to organize salesmen of whole- 
sale grocers, but during the war this 
activity was dropped. The first con- 
tract was signed in November, 1946. 
Membership in Local 353 is open 
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Progressive 
Farmer 


The South’s No. 1 Magazine for Women 


TuHE sourtH is predominantly 
rural in population and trade and 
The Progressive Farmer is its fa- 
vorite magazine. Not only farmers 
but also their wives and daughters 
read and prefer The Progressive 
Farmer above all other magazines. 
This has been proved by survey 
after survey of farm families of 
the 14 Southern states. Additional 
proof that The Progressive Farm- 
er captures and holds intense 
reader interest is the large volume 
of mail it receives from its MILLION 
subscriber-families. 
- Women readers alone requested 
656,489 items of service from The 
Progressive Farmer in 1947 and 
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183,500 during the first three 
months of 1948. Their letters ask 
for everything from recipes, pat- 
terns and beauty helps to counse! 
on child care and home planning 
and furnishing. 

More and more Southern farm 
families are turning to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for advice and 
help. They want to know how to 
use their biggest buying power in 
history. 

Your advertising gets attention 
and action in a magazine which is 
read, cover to cover, month after 
month, by alert, responsive men, 
women and young folks who are far 
more prosperous than ever before. 


(Z ON 

f gne mittt 
OUTHERN 

FARM FAMILIES = 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward 8. Townrene Co., San Francieo, Los Angeles 
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BASIC IDEAS 


ART WORK 

| CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION 
| METAL PLASTIC LAMINATION 
WOOD>+GLASS PRINTING 


RIVER RAISIN PAPER CO. 


DISPLAY DIVISION 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 


Florida's Fastest Growing City 


ST. PETERSBURG 
RETAIL SALES INCREASE 


41% 


In 1947 the retail sales of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, totalled $120,577,000, 
an increase of 41 per cent over 
1946. This community, which is to- 
day the fastest growing city in 
Florida, offers an expanding market 
for all kinds of products and ser- 
vices. 

Remember —no_ out-of-town news- 
paper has as much as 600 average 
daily circulation in St. Petersburg. 
To reach this city use the St. Peters- 
burg Times which gives 91 per cent 
city zone coverage. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


TIMES 


Represented by 


THEIS & SIMPSON CO., INC. 
New York Detroit Atlanta Chicago 


V. J. Obenauer, Jr. in Jacksonville 


Daily Sunday 
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attitude." 


Pro and Con Views 


When this article was checked back with news sources, the section 
on union leadership brought two contrasting comments. One repre- 
sentative of management in 10 years of bargaining with the sales- 
men's union, noted: "I heartily second your statements regarding 
Sam DeMoss. | look upon him as one of the outstanding labor leaders 
in the Seattle area, and this is primarily because of his fairness of 


Another management man, bitter over some clauses in a con- 
tract negotiated before he came into the picture, criticized any 
mention of union leaders by name as implying approval—which is 
not intended and which is not the purpose of this article. Names of 
management men have been omitted at their request so that they 
would feel completely free in discussing the issue—The Editors. 


to book salesmen for a Seattle house, 
whether the man is working. in the 
city or anywhere outside, and to sales- 
men working in the city for outside 
manufacturers. The first group in- 
cludes, for example, a Seattle house 
distributing coffee, tea, spices, and 
allied products throughout the North- 
west. ‘The second group embraces 
sales representatives for a San Fran- 
cisco coffee house working Seattle 
territory. 

Of about 350 food and tobacco 
salesmen eligible for union member- 
ship, approximately 60% actually be- 
long. Up to now contracts cover only 
Seattle houses. 

‘Two prime factors contributed to 
unionization of book salesmen: (1) 
‘There were undoubtedly abuses or 
hardships among some salesmen; (2) 
as union organization spread in Seat- 
tle to almost all other employes of 
food and tobacco distributors, there 
was increasing pressure for salesmen 
to join. 

Abuses appear now to have been 
minor, found only in a relatively 
small part of the industry rather 
than in widespread and_ intolerable 
overstafing and commission-splitting 
that turned automobile salesmen in 
Seattle and the San Francisco Bay 
area in desperation to unions. 

For some salesmen, low pay scales 
were a definite factor. Wagon sales- 
men, members of the ‘Teamsters 
Union, 10 years ago received $175 a 
month for a 40-hour week. Book 
salesmen for the same houses, per- 
haps covering the same territory, 
commonly earned only $125 to $150 
a month for a full six-day week. Out 
of this they had to pay the cost of 
running their own automobiles. The 
union also made capital of an attempt 
by a national food manufacturer and 


distributor, when prices were rising 
in November 1945, to cut its institu- 
tional salesmen from $50-$70 a week 
to $40-$60 a week. 

Some salesmen also had been lim- 
ited in earnings by subdivision of 
territory. They found that they 
plugged hard and built up a territory 
only to have it cut up so they could 
be assigned a large chunk of new 
territory to develop. After this proc- 
ess had been repeated two or three 
times, a good salesman was ready to 
listen to a union organizer. 

There were also complaints that 
salesmen did not have car allowance 
or an inadequate allowance. Some 
salesmen protested, too, that they had 
to spend too much time putting on 
demonstrations in retail stores and 
even selling in them on Saturdays to 
get a retailer’s business. 

These were arguments commonly 
used and, as one management man 
granted, they had solid basis in the 
practices of some houses. He added 
quickly however: “A little sin was 
made to look like a vice orgy.” 

Almost universally, sales managers 
under contract with Local 353 view 
a salesmen’s union as unnecessary. 
One sales manager whose men all 
earn well above the union minimum 
put it this way: “A salesman on com- 
mission is in business for’ himself. A 
salesman’s union is as illogical as a 
union for store owners. As a matter 
of fact, most salesmen in our organi- 
zation are better off than the people 
they are calling on.” 

When book salesmen were organ- 
ized, the action was taken by a minor- 
ity. Even today there is a question 
whether a majority want a union. 

In the beginning, Local 353 spon- 
sored a series of open meetings to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The F. C. Russell Co., like many 
another concern faced with a travel 
problem, has a new way of doing 
business today—by Beechcraft. For 
instance, their fast, comfortable 
Beechcraft Bonanzas cut a 500-mile 
trip down to 3 hours—let selling 
personnel accomplish feats that 
were formerly “wishful thinking.” 

Stop and consider how much 
time you and the key men of your 
sales organization wasted just last 
month in trying to get where you 
had to go. This is the most convine- 
ing way to discover that Bonanza 
ownership pays. 


@ A note on your company letterhead 
brings an informative brochure on “The 
Air Fleet of American Business.” Address 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
Kansas, U. S. A. 
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ver all, Pictorial Review offers you entree into 6,500,000 homes. But 
specifically, you may want to highlight your sales copy to only the families in 
Pittsburgh or in Chicago or New York. In Pictorial Review, you can pick 
your own markets, fix your own dates. You can time your ads to seasonal 
variation, to distribution. You can identify your local dealers. This kind of 
flexibility makes you king in any Pictorial Review market you choose. 


That’s why motion picture advertisers made Pictorial Review their standout 
choice in 1947. Because Pictorial Review met their demands for precise 
timing of ads to play dates in ten great markets — cash registers jingled in 
box offices across the nation. 


That’s what happens when you put this kind of flexibility to work for your 
product. Add to it Pictorial Review's localized selling power and you have 
an unbeatable combination that rings up record sales every time. 


Nowhere Else — such a star-studded 


cast of writers and artists—a team that makes 


Nowhere Else — such assurance of 
spotlight visibility for your advertising pages. 


readership. 
Nowhere Else — such magnetism of Nowhere Else — such advertising flexi- 
local motion picture and theatrical news to bility — use one or more or all ten markets to 


draw people to your advertising. fit your sales plan. 
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COVERING 10 MAJOR MARKETS THROUGH THE SUNDAY ISSUES OF 


New York Journal-American Detroit Times Boston Advertiser San Francisco Examiner 
Baltimore American Chicago Herald-American los Angeles Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegroph *Milwoukee Sentinel 


(‘Milwaukee Sentinel represented for Pictorial Review only) 
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(Continued from page 50) 
enable salesmen to talk over issues. 
After several meetings had been held, 
a group of men formed the Profes- 
sional Salesmen’s Association, Inc., 
an independent organization whose 
secretary, curiously, happened also to 
be secretary of the Seattle Wholesale 
Grocers Association. The following 
evening a record turn-out of 300 
salesmen attended the union’s open 
meeting. About 200 men opposed 
to a salesmen’s union left the meet- 
ing. The 100 who remained applied 
that night for union membership, and 
the movement thus was launched. It 
has since embraced under union shop 
contracts most of the men who 
walked out on the organization meet- 
ing. The Professional Salesmen’s 
Association lived only a few months. 


Pressure to Join 


Pressure on salesmen to join the 
union was inevitable in a city as 
highly organized as Seattle. Here 
the dominant union is the Teamsters. 
Among food distributors, drivers, 
order fillers (warehousemen), and 
wagon salesmen belong to the 
Teamsters. Jobbers’ clerks belong 
another union, but its headquarters 
is in Teamsters’ Hall. Book sales- 
men were the last unaffiliated group 
in the industry, and both sales- 
men and management felt the pres- 
sure for organization. One manage- 
ment man, critical of the union, 


called this phase “strictly coercion” — 
pressure applied on management if 
it wanted to keep its plants open. 

There is another factor that con- 
tributed to organization of salesmen. 
That is the caliber of union manage- 
ment itself. Its business agent 
throughout this period, Sam DeMoss, 
recognizes that any contract for job- 
ber salesmen must be flexible. Re- 
peatedly, questioning with manage- 
ment representatives brings such 
comment as, ‘“DeMoss is a reason- 
able man.” The bargaining repre- 
sentative of one group of distributors 
spoke of DeMoss as “the old type 
of labor man who can recognize an 
employer’s problem.” The local is 
proud of the fact it has never had a 
strike. Unquestionably, management 
was more willing to deal with labor 
when it saw that the man across 
the table was realistic. 

The four agreements in effect be- 
tween the union and distributors are 
worked out individually, tailored to 
practices of each segment of the in- 
dustry. Representative salesmen di- 
rectly concerned in each agreement 
join union officials in negotiating 
with their own employers. The em- 
ployers now work through associa- 
tions—the Distributors Association 
of Seattle, Inc., for wholesale gro- 
cers, Organization Service Bureau 
for the coffee houses, the Cigar and 
‘Tobacco Division.of the Washington 
State Restaurant Association for to- 


“There’s one thing about business; you don’t have to go 
around KissinGc Basigs!” 


bacco distributors, and the Washing- 
ton Beer Wholesalers Association for 
beer distributors. 

Though a common pattern holds 
for all four agreements, there is a 
surprising range in detail. It is sig- 
nificant that the harshest contract, 
from point of view of the employer, 
is that with the tobacco distributors, 
This contract took its present form 
before these distributors banded to- 
gether to bargain jointly through the 
Restaurant Association (which al- 
ready handled labor negotiations for 
retail tobacco stores). The Seattle 
experience makes plain that unless 
groups of small employers unite a 
union can play one employer against 
another and write its own ticket. 


A minimum base pay is estab- 
lished in each agreement. This runs 
from $275 a month in tobacco houses, 
to $250 in wholesale groceries, $225 
in coffee houses, and a flat $62.50 
a week for beverage salesmen. ( Hard 
liquor is a state monopoly; there are 
no liquor salesmen in Washington). 

Whether the minimum guarantee 
is paid as a flat salary, or in salary 
plus commission, or straight commis- 
sion, is entirely a matter between 
the employer and his salesmen. The 
union has made plain that it does 
not want to write commission rates 
into contracts, but it has also served 
notice that if abuses arise, it will 
alter this policy. All contracts pro- 
vide a lower scale for “junior sales- 
men” in training. 

Minimums are difficult to set be- 
cause of the traditional wide range 
in the industry and in the earning 
power of individuals. For old-timers 
—good salesmen who have _ estab- 
lished their territories over a period 
of years—monthly earnings often run 
to twice the minimum. For some 
houses where operating margins are 
especially tight, regular salesmen on 
commission may average little more 
than the minimum set by the union. 
One distributor said his men didn't 
always earn the minimum and were 
content to take what they earned, 
knowing that is all there is. 

As a rule, those with the lowest 
earnings represent national food spe- 
cialty houses with headquarters in 
the East. One house, cited by both 
union and management for low paj 
and high turnover of salesmen, was 
an irritant that contributed to the 
growth of the union. Since the union 
does not have a contract with this 
house, minimums have no_ direct 
effect. However, as the company’s 
salesmen, taken on green, are brought 
into the union, the union scale pro- 
vides a yardstick to measure the in- 
adequacy of the company’s pay. 
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The inseparable combination of 
Cincinnati and the Times-Star 
packs resort trains leaving the 
Queen City. Hence the reason 
why transportation, hotel and 
resort advertisers place almost 
twice as much advertising in the 
Times-Star as in the second-best 
Cincinnati newspaper. 
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counts and comfort is 
important you'll appreci- 
ate the central location, 
the friendly hospitality, 
the cheerful, modern 
rooms of Hotel Cleveland. 


Hotel Cleveland is at 
the very heart of Cleve- 
land, convenient to Public 
Auditorium, Stadium, 
stores. office buildings. 
Union Passenger Termi- 
nal, Terminal office build- 
ings, and garage are all 
connected to Hotel Cleve- 


land by covered passage. 


*% Write for reservations. 
Best choice of rooms 
Thursday through Monday. 
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Mileage and car insurance 
are provided in all agreements. Each 
salesman receives a base amount, 
ranging trom $50 to $80 a month, 
tor his car. In addition, for mileage 
over specified amounts each month, 
he receives from five to seven cents 
a mile, varying with the segment of 
the industry. Top allowance is for 
tobacco salesman. 

Automobile insurance is one of the 
most controversial provisions. The 
company must pay full car insurance 
on a 24-hour basis—fire, theft, pub- 
lic liability, property damage, and 
collision. The grocery and beer 
agreements provide for $50-deducti- 
ble collision insurance; coffee and 
tobacco agreements call for full col- 
lision insurance. In some agreements 
the company takes out the insurance 
policy; in others, the salesman does 
and is reimbursed. Grocery salesmen 
receive a flat $15 a month to cover 
their insurance. 

In view of recent increases in car 
insurance rates, especially on colli- 
sion, the insurance clause is costly 
to distributors. and provides the 
union an important sales point. 


Splitting of territory that af- 
tects earnings is checked this way: 
‘The union recognizes that the house 
must have control over territories, but 
each agreement specifices that when 
territories are split, the salesman is 
to receive no reduction in compensa- 
tion for at least four months. The 
common provision requires that in the 
first four months a salesman is work- 
ing a new territory, he shall receive 
not less than his monthly average in 
the previous 12 months. 

The agreement with tobacco dis- 
tributors goes much farther. This 
specifies that when territory is di- 
vided, the salesman is to receive, from 
then on, salary and commission equal 
to the salary and commission of the 
previous three months. This pro- 
vision is loosely drawn. It reads: 

“When it is found necessary by 
the employer for the proper develop- 
ment of his business to divide terri- 
tories which would necessitate the 
salesman giving up certain routes or 
route, the salesman is to receive a 
guaranteed salary and commission 
equal to the amount of salary and 
commission earned by him during an 
average of three commission periods, 
&4 days immediately previous to the 
giving up said route or routes. Said 
guaranteed salary and commission is 
to be guaranteed the employe on 
routes after rearrangements have been 
developed to bring in an amount that 
will earn the guaranteed salary and 
‘ommission.” 

As the provision reads, it appears 


to set up a new minimum scale tor 
the individual employe—indefinitely, 
Actually, no case has come up under 
this provision. The union’s position 
is that as cases arise, the clause would 
be interpreted and limited. 


Store demonstrations by tovod 
salesmen are forbidden. Likewise 
food salesmen are barred from doing 
clerical work in stores of retail cus- 
tomers or performing “work which 
comes under the jurisdiction of any 
other union.” Local 353, however, 
has an understanding with the clerks’ 
union permitting book salesmen to 
bring out merchandise to set up sell- 
ing displays in customers’ stores. 


Two weeks’ notice is required 
for dismissal or resignation, but a 
man may be dismissed for just cause 
without notice. A salesman who quits 
may not cover his old territory for 
a new house for 30 days. ‘This gives 
a sales manager a month to break a 
man in on a new territory. 


Hours of work and length of 
the work week are not written into 
the contract because the salesmen 
themselves don’t want to be restricted. 
Union and management alike recog- 
nize the salesman as an individual 
businessman who must be free to 
spend his selling time as he sees fit— 
perhaps waiting on a bench to see a 
customer or calling at an odd hour in 
the course of activity in no way re- 
lated to his business. Save for the 
clause in the beer contract, setting 4 
five-day week (but which five days 
are not specified), there is no restric- 
tion on the days of the week a man 
works. 


Paid vacations 
generally two weeks. 


are required 


A union shop is set up. Sales- 
men must belong to the union and 
preference in hiring is given to union 
members. New salesmen must join 
the union in 30 days. Employers re- 
tain the full right to fire, as long as 
dismissal is not for union activity. 
Actually, employers have had full 
freedom in hiring, as well. ‘We 
don’t want any responsibility for hir- 
ing or firing,”’ union officials state. 

On the part of management, there's 
a wide range in reaction to the union 
contracts. Some management men, 
paying well above the minimums and 
affected little by the agreements, are 
quite indifferent, except for the extra 
expense of clerical work for individ- 
ual averages and reports. Beer whole- 
salers, with a seasonal fluctuation in 
employment of salesmen, find a clear 
gain in being able to turn to the 
union for a pool of trained salesmen. 
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Other sales 
critical. 

There is universal objection to the 
insurance clause, especially that costly 
collision insurance must be carried by 
the company 24 hours a day and 365 
days a year, whether a salesman is 
covering his route, taking the family 
to the beach, or letting his son use the 
car to go to a dance. The union holds 
that from the nature of a salesman’s 
work, it is impossible to separate 
business use from pleasure use and 
that an alert salesman often will make 
a business call in the course of an 
off-hours pleasure trip. 


When the car rate for salesmen 
ot tobacco distributors went to $80 a 
month, some jobbers talked of owning 
the cars, but union officials pointed 
out that the company car would have 
to be in a company garage at the end 
of each day and until the salesmen 
went on the job the next morning. 
That situation obviously was a direct 
opening to control of hours of work, 
and the idea of company ownership 
was dropped. 


managers are sharply 


Free Insurance 


It is interesting that the insurance 
provision is a sales point for the 
union in building membership. The 
savings on insurance, the union states, 
is a clear gain for every salesman, 
whether he earns the contract mini- 
mum or two or three times that 
amount—and it far more than offsets 
union dues. 

The curb on changes in territories 
is another very touchy point. The 
complaint is strongest where this pro- 
vision is tightest—among tobacco dis- 
tributors. During the war with short 
staffs, territories got out of kilter, one 
distributor explained. But now 
when he needs to re-align his routes, 
he finds that the only way he can do 
this is to dismiss all his salesmen and 
start fresh. ‘That, of course, he can 
not afford to do. However, as long 
as the salesman can receive a guaran- 
teed minimum equal to his pay in 
the three months before his territory 
was cut, what incentive is there for 
the salesman to build up a new terri- 
tory, the distributor asks. 

Lack of incentive under the union 
is a point brought up frequently by 
Management representatives, and it is 
significant that the point is raised by 
distributors whose salesmen are earn- 
ing tor the most part the union mini- 
mum or not much more. 

“A vicious contract,” one distribu- 
tor chafed. “Salesmen under the 
union don’t give a damn for the 
house. They know they are going to 
draw their $355 a month (the mini- 
mum plus car allowance). You can’t 
tell a man what to do any more.” 
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Another put it this way: “There 
isn’t a trace of management-minded- 
ness among the men.” A third said: 
“A good salesman must have good 
relations with management. You do 
not have good relations if the man 
follows a union that is opposed to 
management. He doesn’t have con- 
fidence in management.” 


Union Stand 

Sam DeMoss and his assistant, 
William Griffin, take quick issue 
with any suggestion that the union 
isn’t interested in management. “We 
have common problems and we want 
to work them out together,” DeMoss 
says. “That means helping salesmen 
understand management’s point of 
view.” (When a salesman quit re- 
cently and was found short in his col- 
lections, the union took the initiative 
in compelling the member to make 
up the shortage. ) 

But even among employers there 
is wide difference in appraisal of the 
effect of the union. Some of the 
largest employers say the union has 
no effect on their relationship with 
salesmen. It is pertinent that these 
employers are distributors of staple 
foods, whose salesmen’s commissions 
bring earnings well above union mini- 
mums and whose salesmen know that 
as long as they do their job they will 


Put your 
product on 
your Business Card 


Build extra product identity at almost 


minute cost. Put your product on every 
business card your salesmen hand out. 
We can do this for you with banknote 
perfection. A custom-built business card 
costs so littke more—can do so much 
more for you. It’s a 365-day advertise- 
ment, your handshake in print. Write 
for your free HILL “Sample Deck,” 
packed in a handsome plastic card case. 


ron LL. 


Engravers and Thermographers of 
Important Business Ambassadors 
LETTERHEADS ® BUSINESS CARDS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


270-S LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 12, N. 


¥. 


5,370,000 adults... 


New york SUBWAY CARDS and 
Station Posters offer advertisers 
maximum coverage, color, continu- 
ous display, long exposure, frequent 


repetition of impact. Ot New York’s 


9 ouT oF 10 
ARE SUBWAY RIDERS! 


NEW YORK SUBWAYS ADV. CO., 630 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 20 
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STUDIOS IN THE ONTHANK 
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No —all our weight is thrown into 
the business of showing people how 
to live better in a better home. Our 
100% service content screens out cas- 
ual readers, screens in over 3,000,000 
families keenly interested in every- 
thing connected with home and fam- 
ily. Their incomes are among the 
highest for all big magazines. Are 
you reaching them—in BH&G? 
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Beller Homes 


and Gardens 


ER 3,900,000 


CIRCULATIO,, ov 


AMERICA'S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE 
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ALL THE GOLD MINED IN ALASKA 
IN THE LAST 81 YEARS IS LESS THAN 
IOWA INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1947 


| J wa ; F 1 
ming mean real paydirt for you in KI 
natural trade area 

Ask any Paul R 1ymer representative ak 
Largest Indeper t Clear Channel 
10,000 watt 000 tis r 


‘ | scoff $3,462,000,00 
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DES MOINES, IOWA 


have steady, secure employment. 


The union minimum, one sale 
manager maintains, is a good thing 
because it provides a guarantee or 
foundation for every man. Beyond 
that his work is up to him, for when 
he is out on the job he is past the 
reach or control of the sales manager 
or any one else. 

‘““A man’s association with the union 
has no bearing on his loyalty to us,” 
this sales manager said. “His loyalty 
is a result of what the house does and 
how it operates. That’s part of 
sales management. The guts of our 
business is in our salesmen. We hire 
the finest type. We try to treat them 
accordingly.” 

One advantage of a union, this 
man suggests, is the control a con- 
tract places on the sales manager 
himself. “The union takes the snide 
out of the employer. There are a 
lot of sales managers who would like 
to make deals. “They want to push 
sales by cutting prices and splitting 
commissions. “The union stops that.” 

Food and tobacco jobbers tradi- 
tionally work on tight margins, in 
sharp contrast with distributors of 
appliances and automobiles. One dis- 
tributor whose salesmen belong to the 
union reports that his net profit comes 
to a little less than the cash discounts 
on his purchases. When a business 
is operating that closely, who is to ab- 
sorb any increase in selling costs, such 
as might result from a union con- 
tract? In one instance, when the car 
allowance went up, commission rates 
were reported lowered. 

Union men look on the organiza- 
tion of salesmen as a protection to 
established distributors — protection 
against fly-by-night competition that 
hires more salesmen than a business 
warrants, pays low commissions, 
throws a lot of merchandise on the 
market and then gets out. 

Today, in the words of one nego- 
tiator for management, the salesmen’s 
union is a “red lantern held out to 
warn management: “Try to cut too 
many corners and you'll run_ into 
trouble’.”’ 


Something Now 


It’s a modernized and ampli- 
fied “High Spot Cities’ which 
you will find on page 130. The 
dollar and index figures tie in 
with both the Census and SM’s 
Survey of Buying Power. 
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Ss your brand 
in this basket 


There is one best way to find out: The Grocery Section 
of the Eleventh Cleveland Home Inventory is now ready 
for distribution to manufacturers and distributors of 
food products, and to their advertising agencies. 


86 pages report brands and stores for 76 grocery 
product classifications on hand in 6966 Greater 
Cleveland homes during October, 1947. To get your 
copy; tear out this ad, check-mark the pages you 
want, and mail it to the General Advertising Depart- 
ment of The Cleveland Press. It will reach you by 
return mail or in person. 
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POWER TO DO GOOD--POWER TO MOVE GOODS 


Detergents (Soapless Sudsers) G.62 Oils, Cooking & Salad G-53 

Dog Food, Canned G-82 Oleomargarine G-49-50 
Baby Food, Canned _._G-77 Dog Food, Dry G-83 Packaged Laundry Soaps G-60 
Baking Powder , G-15 Drain Openers G.67 Paint Cleaners G-65 
BAKING PRODUCTS G-11-20 FaTS & OkS G-49-54 Pancake Flour G.13 
Beverages 3 G-21.30 Fine Fabric Soaps G-61 Peanut Butter G-54 
Biscuit Mix G-14 Flour, All Purpose G-11 Pie Crust Mix G-14 
Bowl Cleaners i. G-68 Flour, Cake G-12 Polish, Household G.71 
Bread G-16-20 Flour, Pancake G-13 Polish, Shoe G-72-73 
Butter G-48-49 Flour, Prepared Mixes G-14 Reasons for Store Preference G-4-5 
Cake Flour G-12 Fresh Meat, Point of Purchase G-6-7 Salad Dressing G-35 
Cake Mix 7 G-14 Fresh Vegetables, Point of Purchase G-8-9 Salad Oils G-53 
CANNED GOODS G-74-78 Frosted (Quick-Frozen) Foods G-86 Salmon G-75 
Carbonated Water G.30 Gelatin Desserts G.55 Salt G-41 
Catsup __ G.37 Ginger Ale G-29 Sauce, Chili G-38 
CEREALS G-31-34 Grocery Distribution Channels i Sauce, Meat G-39 
Cheese G-46-47 Grocery Store Preterence G-1-3 Shoe Polish , G-72-73 
Chili Sauce G-38 Health Drinks, Chocolate G-45 Shortening G-51 
Chocolate Health Drinks G-45 HOME INVENTORY METHOD 1-10 Scouring Pads G.64 
CLEANERS & POLISHES G-62-73 Hot Cereals G-31-32 Scouring Powders : G-63 
Cleaners, Bowl G-68 Household & Paint Cleaners G-65 Soapless Sudsers G-62 
Cleaners, Drain Openers and G-67 Ice Cream Mixes G-56 SOAPS & CLEANERS G.58-71 
Cleaners, Household & Paint G-65 Insect - Sprays G-85 Soluble Coffee Concentrates G-22-23 
Cleaners, Scouring Pads G-64 Lard G-52 Soup, Canned G-78 
Cleaners, Scouring Powders G-63 Laundry Bar Soaps _- G-58 Soup, Dry Packaged G-79 
Cleaners, Wallpaper G-66 Laundry Packaged Soaps G-60 Sugar, Granulated G-40 
Coffee G-21.24 Luncheon Meats, Canned G-74 Spaghetti, Packaged G-81 
Coffee, Soluble, Concentrates G-22-23 Macaroni, Packaged G-80 Synthetic Soaps G-62 
Colas, Bottled G-28 Meat, Fresh, Store Preference G-6.7 ea G-24-27 
Coid Cereals G-32-34 Meat Sauces G-39 Toilet Cake Soaps ‘ _.G-59 
Cooking & Salad Oils G-53 Milk, Canned G.44 Toilet Tissue G-84 
CONDIMENTS G-35-41 Milk, Chocolate G-43 Tomato Catsup G.37 
Dairy Products G-42-49 Milk, Fresh G-42 Tuna Fish nieectook G-76 
Desserts ______ __ G-55-57 MISCELLANEOUS GROCERIES G-80-86 Vegetables, Fresh, Store Preference ___ G-8-9 
Desserts, Gelatin __ G-55 Mixes, Prepared Flour G-13-14 Vegetable Juices, Blended _.G.74 
Desserts, Ice Cream Mixes G-56 Muffin Mix poe G-14 Wall Paper Cleaners _.G-66 
Desserts, Others ________ _.G-57 Mustard, Prepared G-36 Water Softeners ___.G-69 
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Announcing: 


Improvements 


As the culmination of several 
months of planning and testing con- 
ducted by SM’s Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Econometric 
Institute, Inc., the popular High Spot 
Cities feature—page 130 this issue 

now has these added values: 


1. A total retail sales dollar esti- 
mate for the coming month which 
covers retail activities as defined by 
the Bureau of the Census and as used 
annually in SM’s Survey of Buying 
Power. This is new—and exclusive. 


2. An index (ratio) figure which 
relates the dollar figure to the similar 
figure for the 1947 corresponding 
month. This is new—and exclusive. 


3. An index figure which relates 
the change in a given city—this year’s 
month as against last year’s—to the 
change in the Nation. This is new— 
and exclusive. 

4. An index figure which shows 
how far the city has grown in retail 
sales since the similar month in 1939, 
the last official Censts year. This 
exclusive feature is retained. 


Reasons Back of the Changes 


The improvements come as the di- 
rect result of suggestions and requests 
made by readers. For a number of 


years the High Spot estimates have 
related the volume of retail sales (and 
services) to the similar 1939 month. 
Such a comparison is valuable for 
measuring long-term trends, but the 
gains over 1939 are so great that the 
national total currently is 202.4% 


in ‘High Spot 


above the Census year, and many 
individual cities are up well beyond 


300%. 
The salesman doesn’t remember 
how his territory fared in 1939. 


Quite likely he came with the com- 
pany after that date. You can’t go 
on comparing your sales only with 
that far-off period. Consequently, the 
1939 comparison—when used alone 
—is now somewhat unrealistic. 


Compare with Last Year 


So we have added the comparison 
with the same month of last year. 
The two comparisons provide the 
basis for making both the long and 
the short term sales and advertising 
decisions. 

For the past several years the dol- 
lar figure has included both retail 
sales and services. The latter includes 
sales of business service establish- 
ments, amusements and hotels. They 
are forms of retail expenditures, but 
very little current information is 
available about them. For the sake 
of greater accuracy, and to produce 
a figure related directly to the Bu- 
reau of the Census Retail Sales de- 
lineation (and SM’s annual Survey 
of Buying Power) the services have 
been eliminated. The dollar figure 
now represents retail store activity 
only. 

As in the past, the forecasts made 
by SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research 
Department, with the continuing co- 
operation of the Econometric Insti- 
tute, Inc., are based primarily on 
monthly data on bank debits, which 


Cities’ 


are reliable indicators of regional 
differences in economic trends. Bank 
debits are believed to mirror 95% 
of all commercial activities. 

For a growing number ot cities it 
has become possible to check bank 
debit movements against sales trends 
as indicated by (a) sales tax collec- 
tions, (b) monthly reports to the 
Department of Commerce on inde- 
pendent store sales, (c) department 
store sales as measured by the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank districts. In time, 
therefore, SM expects to add to the 
list of cities some important market 
centers which are presently omitted 
because bank debit data are unavail- 
able. 

The estimates are, of course, pro- 
jections from known trends, with 
allowance for seasonal and cyclical 
variations. 

The current figures are based upon 
conclusions drawn from the bank 
debits for April and _ preceding 
months, complete March and preced- 
ing months’ department store and 
independent store sales reports, (plus 
some April and early May data,) and 
first-quarter sales tax collections 
where available. 


How to Use "High Spot Cities" 


Both national advertisers and their 
agencies find the exclusive intorma- 
tion valuable in planning seasonal 
campaigns, especially of a local na- 
ture. The dollar figure points to 
volume, and the index figures to rap- 
idly growing areas—as well as to 
others which may need a shot in the 
arm. 

Individual sales quotas can be re- 
lated to the city figures, and you 
can more accurately forecast probable 
expectancy from branches and dis- 
tricts. Salesmen’s alibis can be fore- 
stalled with the use of the data, and 
the below-par results of some sales- 
men can be better understood if you 
see that total business is unfavor- 
able in their territories. 

Many subscribers buy the special 
mimeographed releases which are 
available 10 days before publication 
date at only $1.00 a year. Quite a 
number buy from a few up to sev- 
eral dozen of these subscriptions for 
mailing to branch managers and sales- 
men. 


The Editors 
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Beam led, beacon lighted and when 
necessary, instrument landed . . . the great 
four-engined airliners come unerringly to 
the harbor that so often eluded uncertain 
sailing masters of the Spanish galleons, 

In 14 hours, the planes accomplish the 
four-month, storm-wracked, ’round the 
Horn course of the Salem schooners of a 
century ago... And in 30 hours retrace 
the ninety day trip of the fast tea 
clippers in the China trade. 

Air transport makes San 
Francisco less than a day away a= 


from anywhere in the U.S.... 


Ten hours will take you to Honolulu, 
T. H., Washington, D. C., or Halifax... 


twenty hours to Brusse 


s, Panama City, 
Paris or Rekjavik ...and within thirty are 


French Indo-China, Australia, Egypt. 


This city’s $37 million airport, in 


the first half of 1947, sent out 129,000 air 


express shipments, loaded 2,950,000 Ibs. of 


airmail; handled 29,262 commercial flights 
and some 417,000 air passengers... 


— 


SF...cCAVU 


Unrecorded but conspicuous are Navy 
and Air Force planes... bomber V’s or 
squadrons on routine training or relief of 
units overseas ... busy MATS transports 
shuttling our AMG and State Department 
officers to MacArthur-Tokyo and all way 
stations between... While to Hawaii and 
return, Pan-American and United Airlines 
on daily schedules, carry annually some 
25,000 passengers each way. Thus 
far, the air age is in Overture... 

Too few Americans are now 
aware that two-thirds of the 
world’s population, and the majority 
the earth’s land mass, is on the other side of 
of the Pacific... that more of tomorrow 
lies beyond the International Date Line 
than the calendar. Air transport adds to 
the city’s industry and payrolls, brings 
more buyers to its banks, suppliers, stores 
... signals Ceiling and Visibility Unlimited 
to San Francisco as a market. 

Of major importance in San Francisco 
marketing plans .. . is the city’s major 
marketing medium, The Chronicle. 


Home-owned and home edited, The 


Chronicle is wide-visioned . . . gives lucid 
coverage of local events, and probably the 
best presentation of general news of any 
newspaper west of New York .. . is 


indispensable to the locally well-informed. 


ExpispENsaBee also in making: sales 
of merchandise as well as mental attitudes, 
The Chronicle sells both women and men, 
housewife and executive, young and old 

. does a major job for San Francisco’s 
big department stores and the smartest 
specialty shops, brings crowds up and 
down Market Street. 

With proven performance record in all 
price brackets, and among all income 
groups... The Chronicle moves house 
dresses and opera wraps, breakfast cereal 
and caviar, chain store toiletries and 
custom-built country homes . . . stocks 
bathroom cabinets, kitchens, pantries ... 
can find customers for a 5¢ candy bar, 
soc shampoo, $50 dress, $5 000 objet d’ art. 

Fora better understanding of the San 
Francisco Bay Area market and its premier 


medium, call any SF W representative! 


San Francisco Chronicle 


SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER Co., National Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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The scene: A farm in Mid-America 
The time: Dead of night 


That’s when the wheatleggers strike. While the farmer sleeps, they pile their 
truck high with bushel after bushel of his precious grain — then race away 
in the night. 


Fantastic? Not if you know the price of wheat! Wheatlegging is happening 
in Mid-America, which grows nearly twice as much grain as all the rest of 


the country! 


Clearly, Mid-America has the wealthier farm families. And here is directed 
92% of Capper’s Farmer circulation . . . reaching the top families even in 


their own wealthy area! 


These progressive folk welcome the practical, down-to-earth ideas on 
better farming and better living they always find in Capper’s Farmer. They 
believe in the magazine. Your advertisements in Capper’s Farmer share in the 
confidence of its 1,300,000 leading Mid-America farm families. 


the magazine 
farm people 


believe in... 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Circulation exceeds 
200,000 Daily + 230,000 Sunday 


ONE crew always wins...with better training, timing, 
power. In Seattle ONE newspaper always wins for the ad- 
vertiser—The SEATTLE TIMES. It has the training...with 
intensive news coverage in this area, plus the nation’s out- 
standing features. It has timing ...an evening newspaper 
on the Pacific Coast gets the news breaks; so evening read- 
ing is a Seattle habit. It has the power...read in 3 out of 
4 homes in the Seattle Trading Area where nearly 750,000 
prosperous people live. You can’t sell Seattle without The 
TIMES...you will sell Seattle with The TIMES alone. 


7c SEATTLE TIMES © 
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VUETTE: In small 
space gives three- 
dimensional _ effect 
with color slides. 


... coming your way 


sees yuette 3-D illuminator gives 
three-dimensional effect to color 
transparencies. It will handle 
all standard film and plate sizes. 
The viewer is only three inches 
deep. Illuminators are built for 
both photographic as well as com- 
mercial display uses by Moviette, 
Inc., 366 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


****: calculaide profit rule gives 
accurate answers to problems in 
profits, costs, discounts, and per- 
centages, eliminating tedious, long- 
hand calculations. Two simple 
scales around the edge of the in- 
strument indicate cost and selling 
price. 

_ Percentage, profit, etc., appear 
in appropriate windows. It works, 
in effect, in the same way as a 
slide rule. Calculaide is four 
inches in diameter. It is being 
manufactured by American Hy- 


CALCULAIDE: By dialing cost and sales 
Price it gives you discounts, profits. 
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dromath Co., 145 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, New York. 


sense tutch latch enables you to 
open a door or panel, even when 
you have both hands full merely 
by pressure from your elbow, back 
of hand, or shoulder. As its name 
implies, you touch the door or 
panel, releasing a catch which in 
turn permits a button-type com- 
pression spring to open the door. 
When the door is closed flush, the 
catch automatically holds it in that 
position until released by another 
touch. 

Tutch Latch eliminates need 
for bulky hardware, knobs and 
handles. Positive catch and release 
eliminate sticking, jamming and 
slamming. The latch is made by 
Phillips Tutch Latch Co., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York City. 


«sss cooking frankfurters at 
the table is easy with the Bakelite 
styrene plastic electric _ grill. 
Frankfurter is placed on carbon 
electrode prongs. When ready for 
cooking, the lid is closed, serving 
as a switch when the extensions 
on either side of the lid make con- 
tact with brass in the base. Cur- 
rent flows through the frankfurter 
which contains a salt solution that 
sets up a resistance, thus cooking 
the frankfurter from inside out in 
about one and one-half to two 
minutes. 


esse: 0QSis water cooler provides 
cool water, cold storage space, and 
frozen ice cubes all in one new, 
bottle-type, compartment electric 
drinking water cooler. It’s de- 
signed particularly for executives 
who occasionally entertain visitors 
in their offices, and for medical 
and dental offices where pharma- 
ceuticals must be kept under con- 
stant refrigeration. Oasis is pro- 
duced by The Ebco Manufactur- 
ing Co., 401 W. Town Street, 
Columbus 8, Ohio. 


sess anhydrator is a_ device 
which dries without heat. Drying 
takes place by circulating a cy- 
clone of filtered air of extremely 
low humidity. It’s suited for dry- 
ing film and other materials whose 
color and shape are affected by dry- 
ing with heat. The Anhydrator is 
a product of Oscar Fisher Com- 
pany, Inc., 109 Worth Street, 
New York City 13. 


«sess floor safe, equipped with 
three-wheel combination lock with 


FLOOR SAFE: It's 14” by 8”, it can be 


set in concrete for greater security. 


removable dial, has a_ one-inch 
Hanged bottom so it may be an- 
chored in bed of concrete. Safe 
automatically locks from inside 
when burglar attempts to force 
open. It’s sold by H & W Spe- 
cialties Co., 532 Broadway, To- 
ledo 4, Ohio. 
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SALESMANSHIP 
—A CAREER 


IM WIS HANDS...THE WORLD'S GOODS... OFFERING 
WEALTH, BETTER UVING, PRGSPERITY FOR ALL PEOPLE 
Seerabaiicetie cs - 


ns we 


D. A. Prouty and 35 sales executives association members 


are delivering the story of ''Salesmanship—A Career" 
in schools and colleges while vocational guidance men 


cheer—Other clubs start using the same presentation. 


In Philadelphia they are really 
selling selling as a career to high 
school and college* students. ‘The 
Sales Managers Association of that 
city has been hard at work for near- 
ly a year and the penetration of its 
organized campaign is deepening 
every week. A standard presentation 
has been made to school board off- 
cers, to high school principals, voca- 
tional guidance people, teachers and 
groups of students in about 20 high 
schools and in three colleges as well. 
The response has been “enthusiastic.” 

The Association’s campaign, how- 
ever, has only begun to gather mo- 
mentum for the long haul. It is to 
be a continuing project for years as 
a part of the country-wide plan of 
the National Federation of Sales 


*See p. 37, this issue, “How 1,014 College 
Seniors Rate Selling Work as a Career.” 
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Executives to increase interest and 
education in selling and thus improve 
the sales manpower situation. The 
Philadelphia club hopes later to in- 
duce schools to add subjects to their 
curricula’ that will provide more 
training for selling as a profession. 

The Association won full coopera- 
tion from the school authorities who 
called the presentation “the finest we 
have seen—a model that could well 
be followed by other professions.” 
John G. Kirk, director of the school 
system’s division of distributive edu- 
cation, in a letter to all principals 
of senior high and vocational-tech- 
nical schools advising their coopera- 
tion said: “A carefully planned pro- 
gram such as the sales managers have 
prepared would, I think, be of value 
in helping many young people to ar- 
rive at their vocational choice long 
before they graduate.” 


HE'S SELLING SELLING: Chairman D A 
Prouty of the Philadelphia Sales Executives 
Assn's, education committee starts with Page 
| of the story he and his committeemen are §f 
telling to local school and college folks. 


“Do | Want To Be A Salesman?” 
Philadelphia Students Get Answers 


A lot of thought, careful planning, 
and time-consuming work has gone 
into the Association’s project. D. A. 
Prouty, chairman of the club’s educa- 
tion committee and retail sales man- 
ager of Scott Paper Co., built the 
comprehensive presentation, with the 
help of his own advertising and sales 
staff and of Association President 
Niel Adam and other members. They 
tested it out. They produced it in 
large and small sizes and began ac- 
tual work at the top of the Philadel- 
phia school system and in the head 
administrative offices of local colleges. 
This won official approvals and paved 
the way for the spade work to follow. 

Then Mr. Prouty’s committee di- 
vided into two groups. The high 
schools were assigned to 23 commit- 
teemen while 12 other members took 
the colleges. Individually, or work- 
ing in teams of two, the committee- 
men began covering every principal, 
dean, vocational adviser and teacher 
of business or commercial subjects. 
Finally, school by school, the story 
of selling as a career got down to 
groups of students—either in class or 
in special meetings. This part of the 
work is just now well under way. 
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things you may not have known till now 


OR: THIS GETS AROUND TO WOR EVENTUALLY 


engineering 
feat 


It is a remarkable fact that nothing sur- 


passes in modern engineering the pyra- 
mids of Ghizeh, built more than 5,000 
years ago. It is universally acknowl- 
edged that the masonry of the pyramids 
could not be surpassed in these days, 
and, moreover, is perfect for the pur- 
pose for which they were intended — 
to endure. 

An intrepid WOR investigator, 
named Half Stance, claims that of all 
the amazing feats of modern broadcast- 
ing, WOR’s ability to be heard by 
34,057,161 people in 430 counties in 
18 states is a breathtaking demonstra- 
tion of power. 


fjes i 
Tortoises and turtles have no teeth. 

All animals which chew the cud have 
cloven feet. 

The horse has no eyebrows. 

The stork likes to eat kittens. 

The eyes of hares are never closed. 
Sheep have no teeth in the upper jaw. 

WOR has not raised its daytime 
rates since Nov. 14, 1937. 

WOR'’s discounts to sponsors have 
not decreased. In some cases, they have 
been extended 25 to 30%. 

WOR’s nighttime rates have not 
changed since Nov. 1, 1943. 

WOR delivers the second lowest 
cost-per-thousand rate in the U.S. 


$8 


the most $ 


7 


$ expensive 


bean 


The vanilla bean is the costliest bean 
on earth. It flourishes in Mexico, chiefly 
in Papantia and Misantla. It grows 
wild, and is gathered and marketed by 
the natives. Just as they come from the 
forests the beans sell at $10.00 per 
1000. After the beans are dried and 
cured they are worth from $11.00 to 
$12.00 per pound. 

One of the most economical buys in 
modern radio is WOR. A sponsor re- 
cently spoke to people in 422,755 homes 
for 1/12th of 1l-cent per impact per 
week. We could cite dozens of cases just 
as startling. 


the speed of thought 


It takes about two-fifths of a second to call 
to mind the country in which a well-known 
town is situated. We can think of the names 
of the next month in half the time we need 
to think of the time of last month. It takes 
on the average of one-third of a second to 
edd numbers containing one digit and 
half-a-second to multiply them. 


It took one WOR sponsor only 7 
months to increase his business 25% over 
the previous year. WOR helped another 
man jump his product’s standing from 8th 
to 3rd place in a keenly competitive field. 
It will take you only a few seconds to write 
or call ° 


—that power-full station at 1440 Broadway, in New York WOR 


mutual 
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How To Meet 
Chicago’s Most 
IMPORTANT Million 


When we speak of knowing the right people it is not high society we're talking 
about, but high sales figures. That's why we say: “In selling Chicago the shortest 


and straightest line to immediate buying response is to meet Chicago’s most IMPOR- 


TANT million.” 


And, happily for the sales-minded executive determined to develop this ever- 
productive Mid-west metropolitan market, there’s a way to get a home reception 
from these key families. The way is provided for advertisers in a single newspaper 


—Chicago’s HOME newspaper—the Chicago Daily News. 


How much is this million-fold home reception worth 


Chicago Daily News to advertisers? We'll let the retail merchants of Chi- 

Makes Biggest 1947 cago answer that question in terms of 1947 linage 

( A | \ i n R ET A | L placed in the Daily News as compared with the year 
nave rau aily of 1946. (See panel at left, 

Linage of Any Daily 

Newspaper in Chicago Advertising in the Chicago Daily News to 

the high salesresponse rating given the —_— its evening audience 


Daily News by Chicago merchants is recorded 
by the following retail linage figures. They — its reading-in-the-home audience 


report the retail advertising carried by the 


Daily News in the two most recent compara- ‘ _— os iin e 
ti line — its most IMPORTANT million audience 
1947) — 9.838.959 lines 
1916 — 8.303.815 lines 


GAIN — 1.535.116 lines 


has become part of the sales-wisdom of many, 


many sales-planners all over the U.S.A. 


ind the biggest gain of any Chi- + Consumer relations of any importance in 
cago newspaper—morning, eve- Chicagoare inseparable from Chicago's 
most IMPORTANT million — and their 
HOME newspaper. the Chicago Daily News! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 72 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT. Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
MIAMI HERALD BUILDING, Miami. Florida 


ning or Sunday. 
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Speakers say students always mill 
around them afterward to ask ques- 
tions. 

The story is the same, whether a 
man uses the material in big binders 
with large picture charts or in 10- x 
24-inch folders. It is so complete 
from start to finish that if a man 
does nothing more than show it, page 
by page, and read the copy in a clear 
voice, the message sinks home. But 
each man can put into his presenta- 
tion as much color and additional 
information as he wishes. 

Other clubs already are using the 
Philadelphia presentation, particular- 
ly the nearby ones—the Wilmington 
Sales Executives Club and the Dela- 
ware County Sales Executives Club. 
The National Federation is prepar- 
ing “Philadelphia” kits which it is 
selling to member clubs everywhere. 


Cost to Date—$4000 


Up to now the Philadelphia club 
has invested nearly $4,000 in the 
mechanical costs of producing enough 
copies of the presentation to fully 
equip the committee for its work. 
The total investment in time is, of 
course, considerable; but this is 
broken down to an hour or two out 
of a business day per man for each 
presentation. Some of the appoint- 
ments are in the evening. Each of 
the 35 committeemen has definite 
school assignments and tries to ar- 
range enough appearances in school 
offices, assemblies and class rooms tu 
reach all the people worthy of atten- 
tion. 

Each kit is equipped with a sug- 
gested introductory talk which a man 
may use if he wishes—a friendly, in- 
formal approach to the story that 
follows. It tells students the speaker 
wants to talk to them about salesman- 
ship as a career and that he expects 
to answer the four principal questions 
about a career that any youngster 
should have in mind: ‘1. Is the work 
important? 2. What are the quali- 
fications you must have? 3. What are 
the different types of work open to 
you in this field? 4. What are the 
rewards?” 

Then it is suggested to speakers 
that, after they go through the pres- 
entation, they should wind up by 
giving students some idea of how 
to prepare themselves for job inter- 
views when they set out to obtain a 
position in sales work: That they 
should know why they want to sell; 
why they want to work for the par- 
ticular company or in the particular 
industry; what their qualifications 
are for selling. 

_ The presentation itself is divided 
into 11 subject sections, each with 
a picture chart. Complete copy to 
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Let us tell you more 
about this thrifty 
WTAR-Norfolk market 


NBC AFFILIATE 
5,000 Watts Day and Night 


norfolk 


Operator, WTAR-FM 97.3 Megacycles 
National Representatives: Edward Petry & Co. 
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What fashion magazine... 


features the John Frederics up-swooping brim 
and the Jrene veiled number for the thin face? 
None other than that haute monde medium for 
some of the country’s best customers, charge 
or casual . . . SuccessFuL Farminc—devoted 
to the dual business of farming and farm living! 
Andasacrass commercial consideration,where 
can you find more custom for high-bracket hats 
than among wives of high-bracket farmers? 

In a market mostly missed by magazines, 
not always tuned in to network programs... 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING concentrates more than 
1,200,000 circulation among the nation’s best 
farmers in the 15 Heart States ... with the best 
soil, best techniques, highest yields, largest 
property investments, and ’47 average income 
$4,000 above the U. S. farm average, $9,890 


(without gov’t payments). To reach today’s 
g pay y 


best class market, SF merits a prime position. 


on national schedules! Data and detail, any 
office. SuccessFUL FARMING, Des Moines, New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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an impression of 

urbans, off-the-face 

. uplifted brims, and 

ung toques with high crowns 

are your best buy. [ Turn to page 148 


Photographs by Edward Ozern 


Mary Goodfellow 


The forward tilt of this hat shortens the too- 
long face. The roses ard filmy veil draw at- 
tention away from angular lines. The forward 
curving line is good also for the profile with 
a receding brow and a prominent jaw line 


John Frederic: 


Because the brim stresses angles rather than 


curves, this winsome bonnet flatters the too- 


round face. The up-swooping brim directly 
over the brow adds needed length. IF chin 
line isn't good, the veil may be tied in back 


Irene 


Wide, curving contours and a soft veil make 
this hat particularly pretty for a very thin 
face. The low, flat crown and side width give 
an illusion of roundness. Facial irregularities 
can be camouflaged by a patterned veil 


Edgar J. Lorie 


The smart, new swing-to-the-side type of hat 
is an excellent foil for the triangular face 
with a too-wide jaw. The mist of veiling and 
flower trim gives width across the forehead 
to balance the squareness of the jaw line 
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accompany each may be followed ver- 
batim or used as a guide. 

The first is ‘“Salesmanship—A 
Career,” outlining the importance of 
salesmanship from the days of the 
Phoenicians up through history to the 
present greatness of the United 
States, proving that commerce gives 
strength and permanency to nations 
and that selling is essential to com- 
merce. The second covers the con- 
tributions salesmanship has made to 
American full production, high em- 
ployment, better incomes and im- 
proved standards of living, and that 
eight to 10 million salesmen are nec- 
essary to sell the country’s annual 
$200 billion of goods and services. 

The third deals with salesmanship 
as a profession and the character- 
istics of a successful salesman; the 
fourth with basic character qualities 
desirable in any good salesman—de- 
pendability, stability, courage, etc.; 
the fifth with his human qualities— 
liking for an understanding of peo- 
ple, tact, loyalty, enthusiasm and so 
on; the sixth and seventh with his 
mental qualities and impressiveness of 
manner and appearance. 

Then the story shifts from the man 
to the job. It deals, section by section 
with types of selling and with the re- 
wards both in money and in oppor- 
tunities for service to mankind and 
for personal advancement. 


It Rings the Bell 


The effectiveness of the story 
seems to have astonished even the 
men who have been delivering it. 
T. W. Prescott, assistant to Mr. 
Prouty says: “All of us who have 
worked with this project and made 
presentations have simply been over- 
whelmed by the enthusiasm of both 
the educators and students.” 

During this first year of the enter- 
prise, the Philadelphia association has 
centered its whole effort on rousing 
interest in selling as a career. This 
will continue. But. the second stage, 
for next year, will be also to con- 
vince schools and colleges they should 


teach more subjects that better qual- 
ify young men for salesmenship. The 
club will suggest courses in basic 
business economics, better business 
English, practical voice control and 
business speaking, principles of adver- 
tising and sales promotion, selling 
technique and theory, business sta- 


tistics, business finance (including 
credit and collections), distribution 
research and analysis, marketing 


principles, transportation, account- 
ing and sales cost budgeting and con- 
trol, psychology of human relations, 
and sales management—with an ad- 
vanced course in sales management 
problems. 


Four Objectives 


The broad purposes for which the 

Philadelphia presentation was created 
are these: 
“1. To present to young men and 
women counsel and guidance mate- 
rial on the sales profession for their 
consideration in deciding upon a most 
important step in their lives—the 
selection of their careers. 

“2. To bring more closely to- 
gether educators and business people 
so that each may have a better under- 
standing of the other’s problems, aims 
and aspirations, and in order that 
they may work together for maximum 
results. 

“3. To make available to students 
who plan careers in selling the best 
possible preparation at secondary 
school and college levels, by working 
closely with edueators who through 
their efforts prepare our youth for the 
future. 

“4. To help to insure the future 
success of the free enterprise system 
in the United States. Mass selling 
must be strengthened to permanently 
support the great increase in mass 
production which has resulted from 
World War II. It is essential that 
more and better candidates with the 
best possible preparation be recruited 
from our schools to perform this 
Herculean task.” 


Chock Your Sales Performance 


How is Jones doing in Houston as compared with last year? 
Unless his business is up 28% he isn’t doing as well as business in 
general down there. For the complete story on the progress of retail 
sales in more than 200 cities, see the revised, improved “High Spot 


Cities,” page 130. 
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HOLLYWOOD 
is a Big, SEPARATE 


MARKET 
RETAIL SALES VOLUME 


(Trading Area—1946) 


$832,440,669 


COVERS 
HOLLYWOOD 
with the 
HOLLYWOOD 


Citizen-News 


AND ADVERTISER 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


National Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 


Then you are not 
Industry be 

THE TOBACCC 
CO LEAF cover 


It will pay you to know SULLIVAN 
and THE TOBACCO LEAF 


SULLIVAN BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


80 Wall St., N. Y. 5, N. Y., Ph. HAnover 2-4341 
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Cruise Sales 


To keep ’em crusing on its Carib- 
bean liners during the March- 
through-May vacation doldrums, the 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Co. 
and its agency, Fitzgerald Advertis- 


ing Agency, New Orleans, La., 
double-packed its campaign appeal 
this year. An “extra” was added 


to the cruise attractions that had 


CARIBBEAN liner, Contessa, tied up for 
tie-in campaign, holds reception during 


New Orleans Spring Fiesta. §£. M. 
Richards, vice-president, Republic Steel 
Corp., Mrs. Richards and hostess. 
previously been advertised. Result: 
bookings for the period boomed until 
the company was unable to take care 
of all the people who wanted to sail 
on its ships. 

The “extra” was the chance to see 
the sights and special events of New 
Orleans and Southern Louisana in 
the spring. Some of these were the 
New Orleans Spring Fiesta, the 
Natchez Pilgrimage, the Vicksburg 
Pilgrimage, Jungle Gardens at Avery 
Island, La., and the Lafayette, La., 
and Mobile, Ala., Azalea Trails. 


Advertising appeared in Birming- 


ham, Ala., Houston and _ Dallas, 
Tex., Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, 
Mo., Chicago and New Orleans 


newspapers, also in Home Gardening 
for the South and a few other se- 
lected consumer magazines. 
Inquiries that came in were an- 
swered with literature showing the 
attractions of the Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Co. cruises. Then the in- 
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quiry letters were turned over to the 
New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce and to other publicity organi- 
zations, which mailed direct appeals 
for visiting the Spring Fiesta and 
other events. 

During the New Orleans Fiesta re- 
ceptions were held aboard one of the 
line’s ships as a part of the series of 
regular receptions held in the city for 
tourists. 

Blaise $. D’ Antoni, executive vice- 
president of the line, reports: ‘““We 
were flooded with a heavier volume 
of inquiries, resulting from these ad- 
vertisements, than we have ever had 
before at the slow season. .What is 
more important, we sold our book- 
ings completely. The ships sailed 
with a capacity booking of passengers 
—something that had never before 
happened in the spring months when 
people stay at home to enjoy the mild 
weather before fleeing summer’s 
heat.” 


Freedom via N.A.T.A. 


Among the advertisements of shoes 
and shops and no-rub wax and sauer- 
kraut and—things, millions of sub- 
way, bus, street car and train com- 
muters, since last September, have 


found car cards advertising—free- 
dom. 
The National Association of 


Transportation Advertising, trade as- 
sociation of the transportation adver- 
tising industry, has posted more than 
252,000 car cards, bearing testimonial 
messages signed by “everyday Ameri- 
cans’ and designed to stimulate better 
citizenship, during the past nine 
months. These cards were posted as 
a public service in cooperation with 
The Advertising Council, Inc. Two 
different cards are being used every 
month during the year-long Ameri- 
can Heritage promotion, which means 
that 28,000 a month are being shown 
throughout the country. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., one of 
the volunteer agencies for the cam- 
paign, has prepared the series of 24 car 
cards featuring individual points of 
view on the responsibilities and rights 
of American citizenship, accenting the 
fact that, “Freedom is everybody’s 
job!” The first card, shown last 
September, was designed to coincide 
with the Freedom Train’s visit to 


New York City and promoted the 
train itself. The others, however, are 
of a general editorial nature and en- 
courage Americans to insure their 
freedom by serving on juries, by tak- 
ing an active part in community in- 
provements, and by keeping them- 
selves informed on vital public issues, 

The cards are illustrated with pho- 


tographs of the individuals making f 


testimonials. Parker-Savage Studios 


and Look magazine contributed the 


photographs without charge. 


New York Subways Advertising f 


Co. first used the car cards to tie in 


with the Freedom Train by using 


American Heritage campaign mes. 
sages in place of their standard edi- 
torial cards. Throughout the Na- 
tional Association of Transportation 
Advertising, all of the 24 designs 
were made available at cost to trans- 
portation advertising firms across the 
country. National Transitads consid- 
ered the theme so important that they 
produced these cards as a public serv- 
ice for their own markets. 

N. A. T. A., National Transitads, 
and many other individual transpor- 
tation advertising firms have placed 
the American Heritage cards in addi- 
tion to their regular monthly con- 


“KNOW WHY | CAME TO AMERICA? 


To earn more money. Know what 


else | found — more valuable 

than all the money in the world? 
Freedom —the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to every citizen 


How many other countries 


all this? 


uld give m 


TELLING RIDERS via car cards prepared 
by Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., for The Adver- 
tising Council's American Heritage drive. 


tributions of space to Advertising 
Council campaigns which is valued 
at about $100,000. The value of the 
space contributed by the transporta- 
tion advertising industry to the Amer- 
ican Heritage campaign during the 
nine months the cards have already 
run is estimated at approximately 
$250,000. 

The widespread cooperation ot 
radio, magazines, newspapers, and 
outdoor advertising has also been en- 
listed by The Advertising Council, 
in cooperation with the American 
Heritage Foundation, for this vital 
campaign to arouse citizens to re-dedi- 
cate themselves to the preservation of 
the American way of life. 
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rs How to get “Key Men’ to ONLY CESSNA OFFERS 


oil A COMPLETE LINE OF 


ad more Key Places PERSONAL PLANES! 


por- iI | om Ts . 
aced —- el 1. You'll never have enough real L_< ~ 
ddi- top-notchers...men whose presence. d 
con- makes things hum. But you can make 
better use of those you have, get them CESSNA 120-140 
more places, more comfortably . . . with 
— a company-owned Cessna 195 or 190! Practical 2-place, cross-country planes at 


light training plane prices! All metal 
structure. Patented Safety Landing Gear. 
Many comfort and safety “extras.” The 
140 has a 90 H. P. engine and cruises 
at nicely over 105 m. p. h. The 120 has 
an 85 H. P. engine and cruises at over 
100 m. p. h. Both have ranges of more 
than 450 miles. 


2. For these are not light planes 
but practical 4-5 place airliners . . . with 
airline-type engines, Hamilton Standard 
Constant Speed Propellers, every safety 
and comfort feature. Just the right size 
for the average executive group. So 
economical even medium-size firms can 


operate several. | _ CESSNA 170 


3. Invaluable in business... they The low-cost, 4-place “Family Car of the 
ared also offer grand relaxation for top execu- Air.” Easy to fly—economical to operate 
ver- tives and clients. Their 700-mile ranges —plenty of room for four adults plus 
rive. ‘- luggage! Wide doors. Wide foam-rubber 

and cruising speeds of well over 160 : gar = 

s i seats. Luxurious cabin with beautiful 

m. p. h. put every marketing point and upholstery and new sound-proofing which 
‘ing vacation spot within easy reach! See for makes normal conversation pleasant. 145 
ned yourself how safe and practical these H. P. Continental Engine —over 120 m. p.h. 
the new planes are. On your next business cruising speed—safe 500-mile range. 

trip, have your Cessna dealer fly you in See the Cessna 170...it makes flying 
rta- a new 190 or 195! practical for thousands of families and 
1eT- business firms. 
the 
adv See Your Cessna Dealer 
ely ee al 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. SM, Wichita, Kansas. Please 
send free literature giving complete description of the 
Cessna170( );Cessna120,140( );Cessna190,195( ); 
Literature for model builders (_ ). 


190 and 195 i... i eee eee 
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KING | 


OF WOOL GROWERS 


The king of America’s wool 
growers is appropriately named. 
He is H. J. King, president of 
King Bros. Sheep Company of 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

For more than 50 years King 
has been raising and promoting 
high quality wool breeds of 
sheep. It was not unusual that a 
fleece from his Corriedale flock 
was judged Grand Champion of 
America last year. 

King himself is a champion. 
He leads Wyoming’s Farm Bu- 
reau and is a director of the na- 
tional organization. He is one 
of the Influential Million Farm 
Bureau leaders. Like the others 
he ardently reads every issue of 
Nation’s Agriculture — the offi- 


cial publication of the American 
Farm Bureau. 

Direct your advertising mes- 
sage to this influential group of 
farm businessmen. Reach a grow- 
ing number of rural leaders in 
every community. Advertise in— 


he Hation's 
ASBRICULTURE 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION FOR 


1,275,000 


FARM FAMILIES OF THE 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill, 


Watch Promotion 
The Watchmakers of Switzerland 


are currently launching a campaign 
in consumer magazines, newspapers 
and in jewelry business publications. 

This new campaign is being di- 
rected by Foote, Cone & Belding. It 
is designed to help retail jewelers 
build store traffic and sell more 
watches. The campaign stresses the 
slogan: “For the Gifts You'll Give 
with Pride—Let Your Jeweler Be 
Your Guide.” 

Full-page advertisements are begin- 
ning to appear in Life, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Time, and 
Newsweek. Shortly thereafter full- 
pages will appear monthly in Better 
Homes and Gardens, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Fortune, Country 
Gentleman, and Farm Journal. 

This national consumer schedule 
will be supplemented by advertise- 
ments in key jewelry publications and 
peak-season consumer advertising in 
Sunday newspaper supplements in 50 
major market areas. The American 
Weekly, This Week Magazine, Pa- 
rade, and several other supplement 
sections will be used. 


Raising Venetian Blinds 


Due to the success of its first year 
and a half’s work, the Venetian Blind 
Association of America is expanding 
its campaign irito the advertising 
field. 

The work of the Association thus 
far has been devoted promotionwise 
to correcting the adverse style opin- 
ion of blinds held by the influential 
magazine and newspaper home fur- 
nishings editors whose pages are the 
guide for the 30,000,000 home- 
makers of America. A _ continuous 
analysis reveals that the weak 11% 
showing of venetian blinds in 1946 
has already been increased by promo- 
tion activities to 50%. 

The Association’s first showing 
will be a four-color, full-page adver- 
tisement to appear in the July issue 
of House Beautiful. 

The advertisement establishes the 
basic pattern of the Association’s ac- 
tivities for the year to come. The 
purpose is to link the traditional room 
as endorsed by a leading interior deco- 
rator to the modern budgeted adapta- 
tion of that tradition by a young cou- 
ple. The authority of the decorator 
and the testimonial of the young cou- 
ple emphasize in order the high style 
acceptance of blinds plus the budgeted 
angle of economy in the lasting 
beauty of blinds. 

The advertisement also makes use 
of a coupon for distribution of 


“Wardrobe for Your Windows,” a 
24-page booklet compiled by and fea- 


turing, 15 country-wide editorial and 
decorating authorities on window 
treatment. The Venetian Blind Asso- 
ciation of America account is han- 


dled by Butler-Advertising. 


Recipe Contest 


No boxtops, labels nor special entry 
blanks are required to enter a contest 
just launched (May 18) by the John 
E. Cain Co., Cambridge, Mass., to 
push its Mayonnaise throughout New 
England and New York State. 

The contest is to continue for 10 
weeks. Each week 72 daily news- 
papers will carry a Cain advertise- 
ment. Radio coverage by five key 
stations in the territory is supple- 
menting the newspaper campaign. 
Each advertisement contains a differ- 
ent recipe especially chosen by Mil- 
dred Carlson, Boston home econo- 
mist, radio broadcaster and _house- 
hold page editor of The Boston Post. 
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BEEF STEW and other recipes on 100 million 
match books promote Hunt's tomato sauce 
in cooking. Hunt Foods, Inc., purchased the 
space and distribution through Nationa! 
Match Books Advertising, Inc., sales agency. 


Homemakers simply try the recipe. 
using Cain’s Mayonnaise as an in- 
gredient, then write in 50 words or 
less how theit families like the dish. 

A $100 cash prize is awarded for 
the best letter each week. The 10 
best letters win copies of the popular 
Better Homes and Gardens Cook 
Book. At the close of the contest 
a grand prize of $500 in cash will be 
awarded for the best letter among 
all received. Second and third grand 
prizes will be $200 and $100, re- 
spectively. In addition, there will be 
prizes for grocers, including the 
choice of a television set, electric 
refrigerator or deep freeze unit. Also 
on the list of grocer prizes will be 
two tickets to the 1948 World Series. 
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AKE YOUR SELLING JOB EASIER.... 


WITH THE PRONG BINDER 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 


LARNED AT SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT 26 
. t «5» = + 3° A 2a ean +t ¢ ae f & | Mick. 28 
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How to Move California 
To Kalamazoo 


A smartly-conceived manual gives retailers a variety of Don’t discount it_as “boosting” — 
the conviction of Californians that 


ideas, with accompanying source lists, for California people everywhere are a bit dippy 
R , . , about the Golden State, and even 
promotions. As you might guess, the project is fathered get excited about a barbecue cart or 
. ° a sports shirt from there. 
by manufacturer-members of California Apparel Creators. Tissusiaas dhe exentey, fot mans 
years, retail stores have proved this 
theory by cashing in with California 
promotions and permanent California 
shops. 

Many other retailers wanted to 
stage California apparel or house- 
wares promotions, or put on displays, 
but did not know where to obtain 
ideas, sketches, photographs and other 
California material. 

No agency was interested in pro- 
viding a busy retailer with sugges- 
tions for modest window displays, 
“California Week,” and so on, up to 
permanent shops, found in many 
cities. 

This is a point-of-sale opportunity 
tor California manufacturers, and 


California Displays 


pre-sell your customers 


SOMETHING WONDERFUL HAPPENS WHEN TOU WEAR CLOTHES FROM CALIFORNIA 


CREATING THE MOOD: Retailers across the Nation glean promotional ideas, such as 
these, from California Apparel's source manual, an industry-wide promotion for the State. 


tate. 


New York—A. B. McClanahan Co. 


N.S. Burnett has two famous recipes! 


S. S. Burnett, or “‘Stew”’ to his friends, advertising 
manager of The F. E. Myers & Brother Company, 
Ashland, Ohio, like many other advertising men, has a 
penchant for cooking on occasion. He prides himself on 
his fried chicken a la Burnett. His recipe, given else- 
where on this page, calls for only one frying chicken. 


@ Fried chicken is an American custom! Last year millions 
and millions of chickens found their way into American 
frying pans! These chickens were raised by American 
poultry farmers, more than 500,000 of whom subscribe to 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL. 


@ 92.8%, the circulation of THE AMERICAN POULTRY 
JOURNAL, is concentrated in areas which produce 85.3% of 
egg production. Talk about cash income! Eggs, $1,479,- 
981,000.00. Poultry, $1,201,223,000.00. A grand total of 
$2,681,204,000.00 or over 10.9% of the total agricultural 
cash income. 


@ No wonder THE AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL readers 
constitute a big market for Myers’ pumps, water systems 
and sprayers, as well as the many other products which 
are advertised in THE AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL. 


@ A schedule in THE AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL will 
bring your advertising story to more than 500,000 chicken 
raisers made prosperous by eggs and poultry. 


Mr. Burnett’s Recipe No. | 


“I feel that the best recipe for industry 
leadership and volume sales is continuous 
space advertising in the best national and 
special publications. 

“The F. E. Myers & Brother Company 
have been advertising continuously in 
farm journals and special publications 
since 1920, and we have found American 
Poultry Journal readers responsive to 
advertising, and with sufficient income 
and desire to install our modern con- 
veniences.”’ 


Copyright 1948, American Poultry Journal 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


Minneapolis—J. P. Maloney Co. 
1019 Northwestern Bank Bidg. 
Phone Atlantic 2229 

Los Angeles—Robt. W. Walker Co. 
684 S. Lafayette Pi. 

Phone Drexel 4388 


295 Madison Avenue 

Phone Lexington 2—1234 
Detroit—Hil. F. Best 

131 W. Lafayette St. 

Phone Randolph 7298 
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Mr. Burnett’s Recipe No. 2 


Fried Chicken a la Burnett: Brown a sea- 
soned frying chicken in butter, quickly, 
turning pieces continuously. When 
browned, remove from skillet, put in an 
open roasting pan. Add one pint sour 
cream. Bake in moderate oven for 90 
minutes. When tender, remove from 
oven, place pan on flame on top of stove, 
add one pint sour cream. Stir until cream 
gravy is bubbling. Add one tablespoon 
tarragon vinegar. Pour gravy over 
chicken and serve. 
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“| carry more 
National 
hatchery advertis- 
ing than any other 
magazine in the 
field.” 


“l have the biggest 
net paid circulation 
in the field.” 


_ dollar 
Theres real, magic 


QUAD -CITIES 


Rock Island, Il. 
Moline, Ill. 
E. Moline, Ill. 
Davenport. low? 


Gather 65 thousand families together — families with 
average incomes exceeding $5,500 per year — and you 
have the kind of dollar magic present in the Quad- 
City market. 


It is significant, too, that nearly 60% of Quad-Cities’ 
population live on the Illinois side, where the Argus- 
Dispatch newspapers are read 8 to 1 over any other daily 
paper. To harness Quatd-Cities’ dollar magic to your 
product, the Argus-Dispatch newspapers deserve “top 
billing’ in your newspaper advertising plans. 


$$$ SF Facts About the QUAD-CITIES $ $$$ 


Largest market in Over 200,000 ur- Retail sales ex- Farm Machinery 
Illinois and Iowa, ban population. ceeded $210 million §manfacturingcenter 
outside of Chicago. in 1947. of the world. 


National Representatives — The Allen Klapp Company 
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last year, those in the Los Angeles 
California Apparel Creators Organi- 
zation decided to publish a sales pro- 
motion manual for retailers, and to 
set up a department to supply the 
necessary ‘“‘atmosphere’” for carry- 
ing out suggestions. 

This manual is a thorough job. 
The association and The Mayers Co., 
advertising agency, Los Angeles, 
spent several months on its prepara- 
tion. They carefully considered every 
problem faced by any retailer think- 
ing about promoting California mer- 
chandise at his own point- of-sale. 

This particular manual is planned 
to cover the Fall of 1948. Because 
these manufacturers make style mer- 
shandise, and each season brings its 
own fashions, and changes, new ideas 
will be needed in future seasons. To 
meet this need, there will be a series 
of manuals — and probably ‘“‘pack- 
aged”’ point-of-sale plans and display 
material; gauged to stores of various 
sizes, to be ordered by number, and 
‘containing everything required for a 
complete California promotion set- 
up; at least, that is the present plan. 


Contents of 1948 Issue 


The 1948 manual contains nothing 
revolutionary in promotion formulas. 
On the contrary, emphasis is on tried 
and tested methods which produced 
results in thousands of retail stores. 
“What good is a promotion if it 
doesn’t make money?” was the 
thought kept in mind. 

The manual leads off with designs 
of a dozen California shops, mostly 
entrances to departments, with mural 
photographs and other decorative 
material. Each shop is pictured, and 
the decorators, photographers, and 
other firms where the materials used 
may be purchased, are listed. 

Next in the manual come about 30 
California displays and as many Cali- 
fornia windows, sketched and photo- 
graphed, with a list of sources for 
the materials. 

A great deal of care went into the 
selection of approximately 75 photo- 
graphs, generally the first thing re- 
tailers want, and the hardest for 
them to obtain. These pictures are by 
crack photographers, and are sold at 
prices from $1 to $20, the latter being 
blowups as large as 30x40 inches. 

Radio transcriptions in which 
movie stars are briefly interviewed on 
the subject of California clothes are 
also available. These run about one 
minute and can be used as introduc- 
tions to the retailer’s own program. 

Posters can be obtained without 
charge from such sources as Cham- 
bers of Commerce and business or- 
ganizations. The arrangements have 
been made, and the retailer has only 
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to write requesting the material he 
wants, selecting from the manual. 

As this is California Centennial 
Year, the 100th anniversary of the 
discovery of gold, considerable re- 
search went into gathering old ‘49 
photographs, fashion plates, illustra- 
tions, advertisements. Special °49 
counters, windows and displays are 
sketched. This historic material, 
produced in photographs and photo- 
stats, is available to the retailer, who 
next fall will find newspaper and 
magazine readers interested in the 
Gold Rush celebrations. 

Finally, there is an itemized list 


of apparel made by the association 
manufacturers, grouped under wom- 
en’s, children’s and men’s wear, sports 
clothes and other listings, for the 
convenience of merchandise buyers. 
Each manufacturer’s lines are priced, 
members are listed alphabetically, and 
addresses and telephone numbers of 
suppliers are included. 

The glamor of California is real 
to Californians. This manufacturers’ 
association has put it into a slogan: 
“Something wonderful happens when 
you wear clothes from California.” 

And now they've put it into a 
point-of-sale book. 
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With 98% city zone coverage 


your advertising in the 
Buffalo Evening News 

sells this market — 

easier and at lower net cost. 


at and you w sell the WHOLE maetker 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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Why is the fully equipped Post-war Home 


Re a while, every American family seemed 
to be indulging in the dream of a fully- 
equipped post-war home. 

Come peace, and household drudgery would 
disappear. The Age of Appliances would begin 
..-marvelous new appliances that would clean 
and cook, roast and refrigerate, wash and 
warm, mix food, make toast, dispose of gar- 
bage and make life trouble-free and beautiful. 

Appliance manufacturers, looking ahead to 
post-war days, indulged in delightful dreams 
too. New markets would open, sales would 
expand, profits rise, and demand—big, glori- 
ous demand—would last forever. 

Why are these dreams being shattered? 

Appliance sales have increased as never 
before in history, yet estimates of appliance 
sales for 1948 indicate adropall along the line! 

What's the explanation? Resistance to prices is one 
answer. 69°; of the companies in the appliance field 


report resistance to present price levels. 


ES EOP ete: 


Keener competition is another reason. Dealers’ 
shelves and showrooms that once stood bare, are burst- 
ing with equipment today. 

And appliance manufacturers are discovering that 
in times like these it isn’t enough merely to advertise 
their products, in the usual way, in the usual media, 


to the usual prospects. 


They must reach the 30°¢ of our homes still without 
refrigerators, the 39°. of our families who still have 
no toasters, the 50°, who are still without vacuum 
cleaners. And the figures on these prospects range all 


the way up to 93% of our homes without ironers. 


Yo bring maximum results today, they must sell a 
new market... people who haven't been saturated with 
sales appeals, people who still need 


their products, are ready to buy 


their products, and can afford 


to pay for their products. 


There is such a new 
market for appli- al 
ance manutac- ld 


i 
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.. Still only a dream? 


turers. It consists of the 6,500,000 young women who 
read the Dell Modern Group... Modern Romances, 


Modern Screen, Screen Stories. 


2,500,000 of these, for example, are readers of Mod- 
ern Romances ...and they are an untapped market 
for home appliances. Because two-thirds of them were 
adolescent before the war, they haven't yet been sold 
on brands of toasters, cleaners, refrigerators, washers, 
clocks. Their brand loyalties are still to be formed, and 
the appliance manufacturer who captures them today 


can count on them for life! 


Because 70°; of these young Modern Romances 
readers are recently married, they are in the very act 
of establishing homes, furnishing them, equipping 
them... buying for them. And because the median 
weekly earnings of these readers are 46°. above the 
national figure ...they can afford to make the dream 
of a fully-equipped post-war home come true. 

Why is this rich, new market sometimes overlooked 
by appliance manufacturers? Because they fail to real- 


ize that the young women readers of Modern Roman- 


ces and the Dell Modern Group cannot be reached 


through the average and “service” magazines where 


the reader's median age is 35.. 


These young “moderns” prefer an emotional pres- 


entation of editorial material. They read Modern 


Romances because it is custom-edited for their tastes, 


needs and interests. 


They, and in fact all of the 6,500,000 young women 


readers of the Dell Modern Group, represent the big- 


gest, surest, most profit- 
able opportunity avail- 
able today for appliance 
manufacturers to find a 
new market that will 
keep sales expanding 


in 1948. 
s 


Isn't it time you heard 
the full story of the Dell 


Modern Group? 


WHERE DOES YOUR PRODUCT 
STAND IN THE APPLIANCE FIELO? 


Send for a free copy of the appliance 
section of Dell’s 10th Annual Survey 
of Homemaking an authoritative, 
complete study that shows competitive 
position, breakdown by markets, age 
groups, income... plus the long-range 
buying trend. Write to Research De- 
partment, Dell Publishing Company, 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Modern Romances OF THE DELL MODERN GROUP 


MODERN ROMANCES... MODERN SCREEN...SCREEN STORIES 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


Su Sowa, Tt Ml Ut many lalate -buit” 
HOW MANY PIGS! 


IN IOWA, farmers can buy more than ever—and | 
more than almost anybody else! That’s because 
their buying power is measured in pigs! 
Subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead have better than five times the U.S. average in 
number of hogs and pigs per farm according to the | 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. This means more buying 
capacity to buy more of the things you sell. According 
to the Census, these subscriber-farmers raise nearly 
six times as much corn as the average U. S. farmer. 
Reach the top farmers in America’s top farm mar- 
ket. Advertise to the quarter-million farmers who 
read Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead regularly 


twice each month. 
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New Market Study Based on ’ 
es Moines 
Special Census Bureau his 
Tabulation 


Dante M. Pierce 
Publisher 


Information of your best 
farmer prospects in lowa 


from a special tabulation Number of hogs and pigs per farm 


made by the Census Bureau at the 


inet sea ty cy —_— 
eric ih a, neva len oo aS 


any individual farm or farmer. 32 pages of U.S. Average Northern States Average Wallaces’ lowa 
charts, facts, figures. A storehouse of exclusive Equals 100 161 Farmers Average 
information. Send request 521 

on letterhead now. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, Sales Management, Inc., 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 


reprints may be ordered by number: 


NEW REPRINTS 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped To 
Prove Quality? by Burton Bigelow. 
(Price 5c) 


171—Four Practical Approaches _ to 
Packaged Food Merchandising, by Frank 
L. McKibbin, Jr. (Price 10c) 


170—How to Train Salesmen For a 
Buyers’ Market. (A selected group of 
articles on the theory and practice of 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


169—ABC’s of Effective Sales Train- 
ing, by William Rados. (Seven articles.) 
Price 50c) 


168—What Kind of College Training 
for Careers in Sales? by Robert S. Wil- 
son. (Price 5c) 


167—The Passion for Inquiries, by 
Cheltenham Bold. (Price 5c) 


166—65% of the Men We Hire Now 
Stick and Succeed, by George L. Todd. 
Price 5c) 


165—Ten Ways to Avoid Aimless In- 
terviews with Sales Applicants, by Lewis 
Llewellyn. (Price 5c) 


ADVERTISING 


160—National Brands Now Get Full 
Recognition in Kroger Chain. (Price 5c) 


159—Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? 
Tests Say “Yes.” (Price 5c) 


_158—Primer on Prize Contests, by 
Frank Waggoner. (Price 5c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


163—Bigelow-Sanford Pay Plan Teams 


ed with Two-Way Incentive. (Price 
ie 


155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 


Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard S. Crisp 
(Price 10c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 50c) 


MARKETS 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
JUNE |, 1948 


Pick the Best Test Markets of the Coun- 
try in Three Population Groups. (Price 
25c) 


152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


125—New York Buying Groups In- 
crease Department Store Memberships in 
1946. (Includes tabulation of member- 
ship in principal cities.) (Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 
10c) 


706" 


x THE LISTENERS 
x THE AUDIENCE 
* THE SALES 


PACKAGING 


162—What Women Like and Dislike 
About Packages Today. (A survey of 
housewives in ten cities.) (Price 25c) 


SALESMANSHIP 


164—How To Sell To Dealers, by W. 
C. Dorr. (Three articles.) (Price 20c) 


161—Why I Lost That Order. (Price 
5c) 


149—Salesmanship as a Profession, by 
Robert S. Wilson. (Price 25c) 


126—What Makes a Star Salesman 
Tick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


We’ve Got ’Em All! 


WIOD is the station most people 


listen to most. 


National Representatives 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 


Southeast Representative 
HARRY £—. CUMMINGS 


JAMES M. LeGATE, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS « 610 KC + NBC 
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HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE KNOWS THE CHANGING 
MARKET. HERE’S WHAT LEADING SALES EXECUTIVES SAY: 


rr 


“The most astonishing and informa- “We plan to set up sales operation 


with your control tools with which we 
ne will handle all our distributors and di- 
! rect sales. We are breaking down vol- 
ume from each of the sales divisions 
you have and are setting up a depart- 
ment to analyze each district and our 

sales activities in them.” 


Travelling Branch Supervisor i ‘ important Food Company 
ite 


tive job we have ever seen. We spent 
several weeks in one market seeking 
information which would have been 


immediately available from your con- 
trol book.” 


rge Drug Company 
fe are holding meetings now and 
king to set up our business in X 
vy from this control. This is the tool 
have long hoped to find.” 


Major Radio Company 
“Within a few months your control 
will be a daily factor in our sales 


” 
operation 


N 9 major markets across the country, H.A.S. men are ready to aid In addition to the Sales Operating Controls, H.A.S. men have at 


their command all the resources of Hearst Newspapers’ Research and 
Marketing Departments in 9 markets that annually turn in 22% 


es and advertising executives in the vital analysis of changing local 
arkets. Ready with the amazingly complete Sales Operating Con- 
bls, showing retail outlets in 18 product classifications for every billion dollars in retail sales. Perhaps this marketing service can be of 
bpping center and shopping street. This complete and accurate value to you as it has to so many sales and advertising executives in a 
“up of major markets was compiled, mapped, charted and classi- wide range of product classifications. Call or write the Hearst Adver- 


fon the spot by local men who know local conditions. tising Service man nearest you. 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


Hearst Advertisi 


Herbert W. Beyea, General Manager 
959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y.—Offices in principal cities 
Representing 
San Francisco Examiner 
New York Journal-American Detroit Times Los Angeles Examiner 


Baltimore News-Post American Boston Record-American Advertiser Chicago Herald-American 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Albany Times Union Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Models Help Motor Makers 
Select New Car Colors 


BY D. G. BAIRD 


- ‘ ff d ‘ d } “When a salesman shows the new 
An automobile manufacturer can't afford snap judgment colors on these miniature models, he 


. . P ° doesn’t have to do any further sell- 
when he picks paints. Too much is at stake. So Ditzler neeesggg Temas Pats Mg 


H H . ° H ° . Lloyd R. Vivian, sales promotion 
gives him a theater showing in which he views vari-colored samt. de Wie take Ce 


miniatures moving on a turntable under special lighting. _ Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Detroit 
was explaining how his Division cre. 
ates colors for automobiles and pre. 
sents them to motor car manufac. 
turers for their approval. 

The scene was a miniature theater 
in the Ditzler salesroom, and center 
of attraction was a miniature car. 
Made to scale and painted in one of 
this Division’s new “Pan-American 
Series’ of colors, it was riding 


PAINT PREVIEW: Lloyd R. Vivian (above), sales promotion 
manager, Ditzler Color Division, stages an advance showing 
of new car colors in the company's theater. It's group selling. 


IDEA HUNT: This Ditzler color ex- 
pert pores over American art in 
search for new hues. In background, 


ee OE ee 
scale models with sample colors. 


FINAL SELECTION: Colors passing 
preference tests on models show up 
on cars. Top executives pick colors. 
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SYRACUSE is 


your dish for increased 


“The Onondaga Pottery Company is proud 
to take its place among the 400 diversified 
industries in Central New York which con- 
tribute to make this area the perfect market 
for the introduction of new products .. . and 
the sales expansion of familiar products,” says 
Richard H. Pass, head of one of the world’s 
largest producers of chinaware. 


“The working men and women of Syracuse 
and the surrounding area are known through- 
out the nation for their buying power. That's 
because Syracuse industry has been alert... 
pays a good wage... preserves an ideal 
management-employee relationship. As a re- 
sult, the buying power in Central New York 
has always been far above the average . 
producing more sales per advertising dollars 
spent.” 


HERALD-JOURNAL D« 


“All business is local’ 


says: 
RICHARD H. PASS 


President 
Onondaga Pottery Co. 


Merchandisers and space buyers through- 
out the nation are familiar with this unusual 
economic condition, and beam their selling 
messages to Syracuse. 


For complete market coverage at one low 
cost it's the Syracuse Herald-Journal (daily) 
... the Syracuse Herald-American (Sunday). 


THE 
SYRACUSE 
MARKET 


Syracuse. 1. ZG. 


HERALD AMERICAN 


National Representatives... 
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Moloney Regan 


Sfomiucd- 


the appointment of... 


AS 


PRESIDENT 


WGAR 


CLEVELAND 


O F 


K MPC 


LOS ANGELES 


wWwJR 


DETROIT 


Mr. Mullen, who will take over the active administration of these 


(ry y three stations, has a long and successful record in the radio indus- 
» © @ 
Ww try. He joined the National Broadcasting Company in 1926, has 
4 N= ——! . . . ° ° ° 
Oo Neos . TK been an executive vice president since 1940. He was a vice presi- 


dent of the parent company—The Radio Corporation of America. 
/ > \ Fae Fegh- We are indeed proud to announce that a man of his attainments 
| uke and long experience in all phases of radio will very shortly 
assume the office of presidency of our three stations. 
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around on a turntable, its brilliant 
finish gleaming under special lights. 
Behind the scenes were scores of sim- 
ilar models, painted in many differ- 
ent colors, and from time to time 
Mr. Vivian set one model off the 
turntable and an attendant handed 
him another to display in the same 
way. 

These miniature models are used 
in closing sales, he explains. Ditzler 
salesmen take an assortment of them 
to customers’ plants or, better still, 
they bring customers to this miniature 
theater where they can present the 
models to best advantage. In addi- 
tion to a stage, turntable, draperies 
and special lighting arrangements, 
this miniature theater houses many 
large wall panels on which paint 
samples are displayed, a stock of 
small sample panels in current use, 
files which contain upward of 2,000 
“live color” panels, and a color li- 
brary. The miniature model cars are 
made of plaster and are designed to 
represent current automobile styles, 
although none is an exact replica of 
any one manufacturer’s model. A 
new one which is nearing completion 
resembles the “dream car” of which 
the public has seen many futuristic 
sketches. 

However, automobile manufac- 
turers do not choose colors for their 
cars on the spur of the moment. The 
miniature models described above are 
sales clinchers, but back of them are 
months, even years, of preparation, 
plus a series of less pretentious pres- 
entations. After the miniature mod- 
els, additional studies are made, for 
car manufacturers are never com- 
pletely satisfied with colors until they 
see them on their own new models. 


Color Themes 


Ditzler’s design and color engineer 
prepares an entirely new line of colors 
each season. These are called color 
series and each series is based upon 
a definite theme and named accord- 
ingly. The 1948 line is known as 
the “Pan-American Series” and in- 
cludes no less than 62 different col- 
ors. Some previous lines have been 
known as the Vogue Series, the Met- 
ropolitan Series, the Williamsburg 
Series. These colors are developed 
by artists who study the theme and 
mix experimental tints to reproduce 
the colors suggested by the theme. 
hus, the current Pan-American 
Series is based upon the vivid colors 
ot native America. As might be ex- 
pected, some of the shades are de- 
rived from bright red hues beloved 
by the American Indian; others owe 
their origin to soft pastel shades of 
Early American pottery and woven 
tabrics. , 
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Actually, Mr. Vivian says, there 
is no such thing as a new color. But 
there are endless color possibilities 
waiting only to be discovered and 
developed for practical use on auto- 
mobiles. Then too, new character- 
istics of paints are being developed, 
and research to improve the quality 
of automobile finishes is continually 
being carried on. 

New finishes are thoroughly tested 
before they are offered to customers. 
Exposure tests are made in Detroit 
and Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Proving 
Ground. The roof of the Ditzler 
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38 Successful 


It took years to build this quality readership 

. 37 years — backed by an editorial 
policy and far-sighted planning that in turn 
has so solidly helped to build these flourish- 
ing industries. Today they're.a 2 billion dol- 
lar market; a vast network of many thousands 
of plants from coast to coast that annually 


| manufacture 2 billion dollars worth of dairy 
| products. Write for the new facts about this 
| huge ever-growing market . 


| the NATIONAL BUTTER AND CHEESE 


. . and how 


JOURNAL can help you enter it PROFIT- 


| ABLY and PERMANENTLY. 


The Only ABC Paper Covering the 
Creamery Products Industries... 


Butter, Cheese, Dry, Evaporated and Condensed Milks 


Wherever butter or cheese is made. . . 
concentrated or dried . . . you'll find the NATIONAL 
BUTTER AND CHEESE JOURNAL .. 


laboratory building in Detroit is used 
as an outdoor proving ground, and 
the laboratory proptr is equipped 
with mechanical testing devices. 

When new colors have been per- 
fected and adopted by Ditzler, thou- 
sands of small samples, similar to 
those used before the advent of the 
miniature model cars, are painted 
with the colors. 

In the early days of the industry, 
when car manufacturers started to 
paint their cars colors other than 
black, Ditzler equipped its salesman 
with color chip sheets, similar to those 


or milk is 


. within arm's 


of a buying-executive. The maps show how 


closely "Journal" pin-point precision coverage paral- 
lels production. This direct-contact no-waste circulation 
means that your advertising reaches “buy men who 
can say “okay” and sign orders . . 
cheesemakers, and concentrated milk plant operators 
who are in charge of production AND PURCHASES. 
That's why "JOURNAL" selective buy-able subscribers 
are so readily responsive to "JOURNAL" advertising 
Years «... why advertisers get so 
much more for their money. 


. buttermakers, 


Free to advertisers and 
advertising agencies: 
marketing, merchandis- 
ing data, and live sur- 
vey facts to help you 
plan more effective ad- 
vertising and increase 
your sales to the dairy 
industries. Lists and ad- 
dressing-mailing serv- 
ices at moderate cost. 
Ask us — we have it — 
or get it. 
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Write for Market Data Surveys 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1445 WN. FIFTH STREET 


MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
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SALES AIDS: From left to right is shown evolution of Ditzler color sales aids, 


starting with small metal panel, progressing to scale model. No more guessing. 


still used by domestic paint manu- 
facturers, to show its line of available 
colors. ‘hese served their purpose, 
but they were small and there were 
too many colors on one sheet. 

Next step in development of better 
sales helps was an assortment of 
painted metal panels, each 3 x 6 
inches in size. These were a great 
improvement over the chip sheets, be- 
cause they were larger, made of me- 
tal, and each color was displayed 
separately. 


Color Sales Aids 


Some cautious customers wanted 
to know how the colors would look 
on curved surfaces which would show 
reflections from different angles, so 
Ditzler added curved metal panels, 
6 x 12 inches in size. 

Not content with this, Ditzler’s 
sales promotion department went on 
to develop miniature car doors to 
show the effect of the colors on the 
real thing. 

The next logical step was a com- 
plete miniature car, made to scale. 
This type of scale model was intro- 
duced about 12 years ago and has 
proved to be an automatic salesman. 

Since the miniature car models 
are so effective in closing sales, why 
not use them exclusively ? 

Well, Ditzler made over 31,000 
ot the 3 x 6 flat panels in 1947. 
Needless to say, the cost of making 
the same number of miniature model 
cars would be prohibitive. 


How Buyers Choose 

The prospective customer is pre- 
sented first with small panels for pur- 
poses of elimination. He usually isn’t 
satisfied with just a few panels, but 
asks for 50 to 100 of them. The first 
call generally is for flat panels, but 
chances are that he will request the 
curved ones later. Ditzler also uses 
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a quantity of panels in experimental 
work. One department is kept busy 
making and painting sample panels 
and miniature models. 

When color engineers and paint 
experts of a car manufacturer have 
reviewed the color panels and made 
tentative selections, representatives of 
the sales and advertising departments 
are consulted, and before the final 
decision is made, major executives 
and officials are called in to pass 
judgment on the selections. 

At this stage the miniature car 
models are brought in. The choice 
has narrowed down to a few colors, 
and miniature models painted in these 
colors are submitted or, as explained 
above, representatives of the car man- 
ufacturer are invited to the Ditzler 
miniature theater where they can 
view them to best advantage. 


“How Will It Look?" 


Even this is not the final step, as 
the car manufacturer will not be 
satisfied until he sees his own cars 
actually painted in his chosen colors. 
Ditzler furnishes small quantities of 
paint for this purpose. Then, and 
not until then, does he make his final 
selection of colors to be used on his 
new line of cars. However, public 
taste is fickle and the car manufac- 
turer may learn that, in spite of all 
the care which he exercised in choos- 
ing colors, one or more of the new 
finishes may not take well with his 
customers. In that case, he will 
quickly discontinue that color and 
call for samples from Ditzler again. 

The selection of colors for new 
models is as secret as their mechanical 
details. Colors are not sold exclu- 
sively to any one manufacturer, as 
that would lead to obvious complica- 
tions and greatly limit the paint man- 
ufacturer’s field. 

There are two general types of 


‘SALES PRESENTATIONS — 


COMPREHENSIVE LAYOUTS 


automobile finishes: baked synthetic 
enamels and nitro-cellulose lacquers. 
Enamels are baked in an oven, while 
lacquers usually are allowed to dry 
at room temperature. Both types are 
sprayed on automobile bodies in ven- 
tilated booths. Drying time is about 
the same for both, but enamels dry 
with a bright luster and require no 
further treatment, whereas lacquers 
dry with a dull sheen and usually 
require rubbing for a high finish. 
Both painting and drying operations 
have been speeded up in recent years. 

Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge, Ford, 
| Lincoln, Mercury, Nash, Plymouth, 
Studebaker, Willys, Kaiser and Fra- 
ser cars generally have been finished 
with baked enamels in recent years. 
Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmo- 
bile, Pontiac, Hudson, and Packard 
| cars have usually been finished with 


WOULD YOU LIKE 

TO IMPROVE INDIVIDUAL 
SALES PERFORMANCE 
IN YOUR COMPANY? 


Sales executives, in post-war 


analyses, are finding that 
many of their best order tak- 
ers of recent years are falling 


behind in order getting, and 


lacquers. 
are losing out to the more in- There is little difference in the 
outward appearance of these two 


tense competition § returned 


finishes, and both will give equally 
| satisfactory service if given reasonable 
| care. Keeping cars clean, and avoid- 
| ing use of harsh abrasives or dry 
| polishing or cleaning materials, will 

help maintain the finish of a car in 
| good condition. 


with peace-time production. 


We have ‘helped many con- 
cerns to solve this problem by 
salvaging salesmen already on 
their payroll. Through the use 
of individual evaluation by 
psychological testing, we un- 
cover specific weaknesses of 
men who have forgotten how 
to sell competitively, or who 
never learned. With know- 
ledge of their weaknesses, we 
build individual sales im- 
provement programs for men 


in all types of sales activity. 


The results of many improve- 
ment programs have been out- 
standing. A request will bring 
specific examples, and full in- 
formation on the use of test- 
ing as a sales improvement as 
aid. 


well as a sales selection 


SADLER, HAFER & ASSOC. 


Personnel Management Counsel 


Salesmen Like This Sample Kit: 


Even after colors have been se- 
lected, their manufacture started, and 
deliveries made to automobile manv- 
facturers, the selling continues. Paint 
is “peculiar.” All manner of things 
can go wrong with a painting oper- 
ation, hence Ditzler maintains a 
sales-service department to follow 
through and make sure that new car 
colors are correctly handled and ap- 
plied in body plants and factories and 
in repair shops. 


Supplying Small Shops | 


To the latter, Ditzler furnishes a 
chip-sheet catalog which includes 
every color sold to car manufacturers 
for many years, enabling them to 
match practically any paint job. The 
small paint shop isn’t likely to have 
a large assortment of colors on hand, 
of course, but can usually obtain de- 
sired colors from a jobber, who buys 
direct from  Ditzler’s Distributor 
Sales Division, which sells only to 
car and automobile body manufac- 
turers. : 

Ditzler Division has made auto 
mobile finishes exclusively for the past 
46 years and is one of the largest 
facilities in this field. 


7 


as 


How can you get salesmen to 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
ANDover 1607 


carry samples of your product when they object that it is too large 
or bulky? Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, O., has solved the 
problem with a sample book measuring only 61% by 12 inches, closed. 
It is about one inch thick, but it contains 20 samples of Marlite wall 
and ceiling panels and 33 samples of Marsh mouldings. 
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For further information, call your local telephone business 


New telephone customers...about 2,000,000 of 
them last year...mean new users of the Classified 
Telephone Directory (‘yellow pages’). Through 
Trade Mark Service, you can let them know 
where to buy the products you advertise. Let 
them become new customers for you, too. 


Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ is a 
simple, effective plan. It consists of showing 
your trade-mark or brand name over a list of 
your local outlets. You can buy this service in 
one or all of 1880 directories ...with a total 
circulation of 27,800,000 for complete national 


coverage. 


Telephone users everywhere depend on the 
‘yellow pages’ for quick, handy “where to buy 
it” information. And you can depend on Trade 
Mark Service to direct more customers to 


your dealers. 


office or see the latest issue of Standard Rate & Data, 


ASK THE 
BRANHAM MAN 


SELECT 


the Men who buy 
the Men who specify 


32,000 


in larger plants 


representing most of the 
purchasing power of 
American industry. These 
men depend upon I E N 
—oldest and most com- 
plete news and product in- 
formation service—to tell 
them where they can buy 
to meet current needs. 


Only $95 to $102 a month 
for a factual advertising 
campaign to an audience 
waiting for facts. 


Ask for "The |EN PLAN" and 
I1EN's New NIAA Report, 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Thomas Publishing Co. 


461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Boston « Chicago « Cleveland e« Detroit 
Los Angeles ¢ Philadelphia e« Pittsburgh 


Shop Talk 


A Little French Milliner 


Let me tell you about Hilda. 


Hilda is a milliner who owns a two-by-four hat shop in New 
York’s United Nations neighborhood. Hilda has brains in her head, 
warmth in her heart and magic in her fingers. She can take a 
shapeless hat form, a yard of ribbon and a quill from the wing of a 
turkey and turn it into a confection for which her customers are 
happy to pay $25 or more. 


I’ve known Hilda ever since she went into business. I’ve seen her 
in action. I’ve talked with dozens of her customers, who, to a 
woman, swear by her and wouldn’t think of going elsewhere for a 
custom-made hat. I tell you about her because she is, more by instinct 
than direction, one of the best salesmen—or saleswomen, if you’d 
have it that way—lI’ve ever known. She demonstrates the one 
principle of sales technique which, more than any other, distinguishes 
professional salesmanship from “ham” salesmanship. 


When a customer comes in to order a hat, Hilda takes customer 
and hat-problem into her capable hands as though that customer, 
and that hat, were as important as an Atomic Project. She imme- 
diately communicates that depth of interest to her client, who 
usually relaxes completely and lets Hilda take command. 


Hilda will go to almost any length to keep a woman from buying 
a hat that didn’t “do something for her,” as the ladies put it. The 
customer is seated before a mirror. Hilda studies her quietly while 
the client explains what she wants—or thinks she wants. Is the 
hat for business? For bridge? For high tea or reception or wedding? 
Hilda thinks it over. Then she trots to the back room and comes 
back with an armload of headgear. 


At this stage color and trimming matter not at all. Hilda is 
experimenting for style. She puts a hat on her subject, views the 
result. She may, and often does, snatch it away as though it were 
poison (and probably it was—for that customer). She tries another, 
and another. Hilda is absorbed in finding something that she, her- 
self, can see flatters her buyer, that “does something for her.” This 
process may take an hour. When she’s satisfied, she talks material, 
color, detail. A flower there. A veil. A little shorter line in the 
back. Yes? And it’s usually “yes.” 


What I'm getting at is this: With Hilda, a sole is only an end-product 
of a service. She simply hasn't a shred of interest in scrawling an order 
in the order book until she, herself, is completely satisfied that she has 
contributed substantially to her client's sense of satisfaction, has made 
her style-right, has evolved the best-possible of all ideas for the hat-of- 
the-moment. 


Hilda never argues. She demonstrates. If Madam wants char- 
treuse and chartreuse is likely to make Madam look seasick, Hilda 
goes off and hauls out the teal blue or something smart in black 
and lets the customer unsell herself on the other. When a meeting 
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of minds*has been achieved, Hilda effervesces with little gushes ot 
pleasure and the sale is closed. The majority of her customers 
never even ask the price. 


When the customer comes in to try on the finished hat, Hilda is 
a little breathless with anxiety. She brings out her handiwork, hold- 
ing it as though it were something in square-cut emeralds from 
Cartier’s. She puts the hat on, adjusts a ribbon there, changes a 
line there, frowns and murmurs to herself. Suddenly she okays the 
job with a quick nod and stands back to see her customer’s reaction. 
Some time later some money changes hands, but the sale, as I have 
said, is somehow only the end-product of a complete, sympathetic, 
intelligent service. 


If a customer wants a hat to match a new pair of avocado-green 
shoes, Hilda will take the shoes to the Millinery Wholesale market 
with her, and will walk bunions on her feet, if necessary, to get an 
exact match—not something that is almost right. If a debutante 
needs a rush job on a party hat, Hilda will sit up half the night to 
finish it. She’ll even deliver it herself. 


It probably goes without saying that Hilda knows her millinery. 
She is technically skillful in manufacture. She’s French. Part of 
her fashion know-how was born in her, but part she has acquired. 
She knows the value of keeping ahead of styles, for example. She 
makes it part of her business to study the style news, to see the style 
shows, to read the high fashion magazines. Any hat she turns out 
has a future date-line. Her customers time and again overflow with 
gratitude when they discover Hilda’s hats are good for a second or a 
third season. 


Why have I gone into these details about something that concerns 
a woman dealing with women on fripperies like women’s hats? Does 
it mean anything to you who sell refrigerators, roofing, insurance, 
office equipment and the like? I think it does. 


I'm morally certain Hilda never heard of Attention, Interest, Desire, 
Conviction, Action. She wouldn't know about Approach and Close. She 
never heard of a standard sales talk. Yet she practices most of the 
principles—certainly the most important of all principles—that distinguish 
professional salesmanship. 


You have marveled, as I have, at the type of salesman whose 
accounts seem “married” to him. Year after year he wins repeat 
orders that run into big figures, with no fireworks, just a little quiet 
conversation. His customers often call for him. How do salesmen 
get that way? Hilda has the answer: You place the customer’s in- 
terest first in your dealings, you worry about his problem as though 
it were your own, you spend his money as though it were your own, 
and you never let him down. One word covers it all: Confidence. 
The buyer who believes in you, knows you have his problems at 
heart, knows you are more interested in long-range business friend- 
ship than a quick hit and run sale, will give you business until 
Doomsday. Accounts of that type are fortified against price com- 
petition, against reciprocity argument, against hell and high water. 


| like best of all a very simple definition of salesmanship. "Salesman- 
ship is the art of helping people satisfactorily meet their wants and 
needs through the purchase of goods and services." The key word is 
“help.” It describes both an attitude and a technique. It is the one 
element, more than any other, that builds confidence. And confidence 
is the bedrock of professional selling. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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HOLLYWOOD ALUMINUM COR. 
NICE: Adjustable to fit any window, 
made by the Colgate Mfg. Corp. 


ALCAMATIC VOLUME-ADD: Top con- 


verts 4!/. quart pressure cooker into 
7\/y quart cooker, with turn of wrist. 


OLYMPIC "GEM" PERSONAL: Polystyrene 
cabinet is in three colors, with a gold dial 
face. An automatic shut-off is built-in. 


"TATOO": It's a bubble gum with a trick 
wrapper that, when moistened, tattoos a de- 
sign on the skin, There are 100 designs. 


SHOE DRESSING: It's the new polish and creme 
brought out by Johnson & Murphy and issued to dealers 
in a counter display. It ties in with its line of shoes. 


IS YOUR PACKAGE YOUR BEST SALESMAN? 


The styled-right package outperforms your best salesman. It does 
everything he does, but works more hours per day for you. In stores, 
Xe o/ it stands face to face with prospects. It talks loudly, softly, 

ea P persuasively. It can be dramatically colorful or dignifiedly subdued. 
It emphasizes important product features. It attracts attention, 
arouses interest, creates desire and impels action. It makes sales. 


Barnes & Reinecke packaging experts dress your product to get it 
on the shelves and off the shelves. They carefully and scientifically 
build eye-and-buy-appeal into your package. Consumers reach for 
B&R designed packages because they identify, are attractive, useful, 
informative, adaptable and safe. We can tell you, too, how your 
package can economically do your best selling job. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF “HOW TO SOLVE YOUR PACKAGING PROBLEMS. 


BARNES & REINE CKE ’ INC. Designers and Engineers 


236 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois Our 15th Great Year - Staff of Over 200 
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How to Get a New Product off 


To a Blazing Start 


As told to Elsa Gidlow by HARRY E. ENGMAN * Manager, Fire Equipment Dept. 
Bean-Cutler Div., Food Machinery Corp. 


Fire chiefs and municipal officials are ‘show me’ 


prospects. They present a tough group selling prob- 


lem. To demonstrate its Fog Fire Fighter, Food 


Machinery sets fires and puts them out before groups. 


“Our product story is so sensa- 
tional that prospects won't believe it,” 
exclaims Harry E. Engman, man- 
ager, Fire Equipment Department, 
Bean-Cutler Division, Food Ma- 
chinery Corp., San Jose, Calif. “This 
leaves us no choice—we have to show 
‘em. Mr. Engman is talking about 
the new Fog Fire Fighter, a wartime 
development without a civilian mar- 
ket history. 

These skeptical prospects are fire 
chiefs and commissioners, and heads 
ot municipal departments. Added to 
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this group of “show me” prospects 
are the volunteer firemen—the fire 
buffs in smaller communities—who 
consider themselves experts in fires 
and fire suppression. Any manufac- 
turer soliciting these prospects—with 
a new kind of product—has a tough 
group selling job on his hands. 

As Mr. Engman describes it, the 
Fog Fire Fighter converts plain ‘wa- 
ter into a mass of tiny particles by 
blasting water into the air at pres- 
sures of 600 pounds per square inch, 
producing “high pressure fog.” The 


PROOF: Food Machinery plays with fire for 
profit. Real fires demonstrate efficiency of 
Fog Fire Fighter, teach control techniques. 


tiny water particles absorb the heat 
trom Hames, causing the particles to 
burst into steam and expanding the 
water 1,700 times its original cubic 
displacement. ‘This steam _ replaces 
some of the air feeding the fire, pro- 
ducing a smothering effect on the 
fire. In addition, the tremendous 
velocity of the fog blasts the fire; 
in many types of fire the tog sepa- 
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SALES TO THE 
HOSPITAL MARKET 


ANNIVERSARY 
CONVENTION 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Sept. 20-23 


The 50th annual convention of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., for four days starting Monday, September 20. 


Exhibitors have an unparalleled opportunity to present their 
merchandise and services to an estimated attendance of more 
than 10,000 administrators and department heads from America's 
6200 hospitals, who spend $1,200,000,000 annually for 3500 
supply and equipment items used for the treatment of 
1,550,000 patients. 


Additionally, there is a demonstrated need for the con- 
struction of new facilities totalling 340,000 beds and replace- 
ment of 190,000 existing beds during the next five years. This 
will cost about $9,000,000,000, of which over half is now 


readily available. 


Theme of the convention will be: “Hospitals—Vital to 
Better Living." Outstanding speakers from government, busi- 
ness, and professional circles will develop the hospital's rela- 
tionship to the community in the afternoon sessions, while the 
morning sessions will be devoted to a discussion of hospital 
operating problems with the House of Delegates acting as 


a panel. 


Space charges are from $2.00 to $3.25 per square foot, 
depending upon the location within the exhibit area. We will 


secure adequate hotel housing for exhibitors’ representatives. 


Assignment of space is now being made. For diagram show- 
ing availability and prices or further information address: 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


18 E. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. | PHONE, WHITEHALL 4350 
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MEN WHO ARE MAKING HOUSTON GREAT 


ebb Mading is the sort of man to 
ste \ make any city proud. He built his 
business from scratch into Houston’s largest 
independent retail drug concern, with 16 


thriving neighborhood stores. But that’s not 
all. The kindly character of this pioneer is 


imprinted on the city’s civic and social life. 


Yes, sir, Webb is considerably more than 


a big advertiser in the Chronicle. He’s one 


— i a a | — a | 


TUL LL] of our best advertisements. 


“Chronicle space brings us the best 
returns,” he says, “so naturally we 
use it most. But | think reader- 
interest has as much as circulation 
to do with the paper’s outstanding 
leadership as an advertising medium. 
At home | read The Chronicle my- 
self because it’s a first-rate news- 
paper. It suits me all-around.” 


The Chronicle suits most local and national 
advertisers, too, as indicated by its large 
lead in total advertising over other Houston 
newspapers. In 1947 The Chronicle led 
Houston’s second newspaper by 7,203,543 


lines of advertising! 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


; R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Notional Advertising Manager National Representatives 


“FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 35 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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rates the tlame from its fuel. ‘The 
principle is similar to blowing out a 
match. 

Ihe Fog Fire Fighter was discoy- 
ered almost by accident. For half a 
century, Fkood Machinery had _ been 
making sprayers for farmers’ use, 
Slowly, the idea developed of break- 
ing water into small particles so it 
would cover the entire leat. “Vhus 
the “tog” idea came about. 

A tarmer who owned one of these 
“fog” sprayers came home one day 
to tind his barn burning. In despera- 
tion, he opened up on the blaze with 
his sprayer and a small quantity of 
water. Io his amazement, he stifled 
the fire quickly. He told the Food 
Machinery salesman about it. Real- 
izing its significance, the salesman 
passed the word on to his company, 
who also spotted it as a good idea. 
But no real development took place 
until World War II brought a call 
for a way to put out fires without 
chemicals and with little water. So 
thousands of fog fire units were built 
for air field crash trucks. 


How to Crack Markets 


The fighter’s wartime success in- 
evitably led Food Machinery into de- 
veloping a civilian market. ‘he prob- 
lem: How to enter a new item in a 
new field for the company. 

The obvious way to sell the Fog 
Fire Fighter, the company concluded, 
is to demonstrate it. Who would 
sell it? After surveying the market, 
Food Machinery decided to sell direct 
in its home territory of California, 
but to sell through dealers in fire 
equipment in other territories. 

Limited direct selling enables Food 
Machinery to develop effective ways 
for arousing interest of prospects and 
demonstrating this new fire fighting 
equipment. 

“Our big problem,” explains Mr. 
Engman, “is to secure something big 
enough to demonstrate on.’ So Food 
Machinery sets fires. The torch is 
applied to buildings, often to forests 
and grasslands. The size of the fire 
depends upon the size of the equip- 
ment the company desires to demon- 
strate. 

If the equipment is to be demon- 
strated for city use, Food Machinery 
has a condemned building moved to 
a vacant lot and set on fire. For a 
very hot fire, junk tires are stacked 
and fired. In smaller towns or rural 
areas an old shack or a useless barn 
provides the “fuel” for the show. 
Every fire on which the company gets 
a chance to demonstrate its equip- 
ment, especially if it has hazards and 
spectacular features, is photographed 
by a staff photographer, taking still 
and motion pictures in color for later 
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... for reach- 
ing preferred family buying 
power... 


BANGOR uc. 


. 19 consecutive 


ferred City-of. 
the-Month on Sales 
Management's High 
Spot Cities list . . . 


with a per family in- 
come of $5793 — 
$2141 above the na- 
tional average... 
metropolis of Penobscot 
County, which has second 
highest gross farm income 


in the state. 


BANGOR 
DAILY NEWS 


Maine's Largest Daily 
Newspaper 


Represented Nationally by 
SMALL, BREWER & KENT 
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FIRE BUFFS’ DAY: Many people, some without titles, influence purchase of fire 
control equipment. On-the-spot demonstrations reach large groups in short order. 


sales use. The staff photographer at 
Gean-Cutler’s San Jose headquarters 
is always ready to run after a fire 
with his movie camera, making shots 
which are incorporated in demonstra- 
tion films showing the difference be- 
tween orthodox and Fog Fire Fight- 
ing methods and equipment. 

Before launching its intensive sell- 
ing campaign for Fog Fire Fighter, 
Food Machinery’s San Jose group 
conducted a six weeks’ tour of three 
states. 

A demonstration fire engine with a 
crew of four men, visited city, rural 
and forestry fire departments and put 
on scores of demonstrations and tests. 
The local fire departments included 
in the itinerary set up the pattern 
and the fires. The FMC crew and 
demonstrator tackled and _ extin- 
guished anything the most imagina- 
tive and skeptical fire chief or fire 
control officer could set up. The 
crew consisted of Mr. Engman, a 
research engineer, a professional fire- 
man, and F. M. Eicher, the com- 
pany’s advertising manager. 

This tour, undertaken to find out 
what place this new equipment might 
have in the general fire fighting serv- 
ice, produced a vast store of practical 
experience in fighting all types of 
fires under any and all conditions. 
This tour resulted in hundreds of 
teet of Kodachrome movie film, hun- 
dreds of black and white still pic- 
tures, and a goodly number of first 
sales of high pressure fog engines in 
the bargain. 

Spectacular fire suppression shows 
usually take place in the wide open 
spaces and in rural areas; in towns 
and cities more use is made of color 


movies of these demonstrations and 
shows, and of other pictorial aids 
such as photographs and _ illustrated 
literature. 

First contacts with key persons 
are always personal calls. In Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Engman and the com- 
pany’s northern and southern Cali- 
fornia field men make the initial calls 
on fire commissioners, fire chiefs, city 
councilmen, and state fire control 
officers. The object of first calls is 
to get to know the key men, to 
acquaint them with the broad lines of 
the Fog Fire Fighting methods, and 
to discover what, in each case, are 
the fire suppression needs and _ prob- 
lems. If a town, a city or a state 
is, or is likely to be soon, in the 
market for fire fighting equipment, 
the usual procedure is for one or 
more persons to be named to investi 
gate available equipment. Through 
these persons, arrangements are made 
tor a demonstration when the time 
seems ripe. 

Because potential customers it 
clude anyone who has anything to 
do with suppressing any type of fire, 
the company (and its distributors fol- 
lowing the same technique) try t 
make every demonstration pay off a 
fully as possible. If a fire suppression 
show is being staged for a rural fire 
department or for Forestry Service 
men, in particular, it is arranged 9 
that the demonstration in one area 
will be effective in surrounding areas. 
A large number of interested people 
are invited to attend. The numbet 
may be as few as 15; it has run up 
as high as 200; once the compat! 
had 400 persons at one of its demot 
stration meetings. 
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Having previously studied the 
needs and problems of the area, Food 
Machinery’s sales department or its 
dealer has determined what kind and 
size of equipment would serve the 
prospect’s need. If such a unit is 
available, it is taken to the area for 


“Timber is a Crop” 


; ‘ ‘ 
the demonstration. If it is not, and £4 Weyerhaeuser’s Forestry Practices 
the key group is small, the interested 
oficials may be transported to a spot ; | Assure Payrolls ~ Today and Tomorrow 
where suitable equipment is in oper- 
ation. IN the Tacoma general offices of the Weyerhaeuser 
Demonstration Points Timber Company — and in all operating units throughout 


; Washington and Oregon — the future is always of immediate 
As the demonstration takes place, 


here are the advantages that the sales- 
man or fire control expert points up: 


concern., Growing trees for tomorrow .. . increasing 
the utilization of the timber crop ... developing new 


; S forest products — all ‘these play a part in the company’s 

1. The ‘amazing speed with which 
high pressure fog extinguishes all 
types of fire.” 

2. Small amount of water needed 
to do “its miraculous job.”” Watchers 
» are told that “one gallon of water 
converted into high pressure fog will 


perm*nent production program. It is one more important 
reason why the Pacific Northwest — 

and Tacoma — will continue to be a 

vital, dynamic, “must buy” market. 
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, do the fire fighting work of many \Wie 

times that quantity at ordinary pump ‘ .:a8'y 
pressures. This makes it possible for Se- y 

and — the fire truck carrying its own water \ wal 
oth supply to do many times the work at 

ated it could by using an ordinary low mY 


pressure pump.” This second advan- 


hte tn ne 
‘sons § tage is stressed for fighting a grass - /N 
oe » 4 


Cali. or brush fire or a rural structural ~ 
com: fire out of reach of a hydrant. PA 
Cali- 3. The small amount of water used ; ii 
calls means that “water damage to the bee, 
cit} structure, furnishings or merchandise : 
ntrol is minimized.” A point made here 
Is is is that “high pressure fog properly 
1, to applied comes pretty close to the long 
es of sought ideal of making the fire and 
and the water come out even!” 
are 4. “Universal — effectiveness” is 
prob- pointed out as the fourth big advan- 
state tage... “expensive auxiliary chemi- 
1 the B cal extinguishers” are made unneces- 
ment, B sary. 
le OF Large city fire departments are sold 
vesti- on the benefits of employing the Fog 
rough Fire Fighter in the initial attack or 
made as special hazard extinguisher. 


time mae as Ms, a 
In small tow ns, fre Commissione rs The Tacoma-Seottle area does 55% 
and fire chiefs are shown that it is of Washington State's business. You rm 
5 it do a thorough job here only when 


pertect for residential areas as well Malvet Gens y ccc eet you get full coverage — and thot 
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ng as tor initial attack in commercial < ee ae % 
t fire sect] 9 ae ea See . 4 Tacoma-Pierce County  percent-of- 
wi sections,’ because it is fast in action > > coverage figures tell why: 
rs tol- and takes fewer men. Each man is ae Oe S TACOMA NEWS — Hog 
ry r : ¥en cag. ER ya Second Tacoma Paper ak te 
ry " more effective because he handles both a i to ae at 
off as nozzle and hose—which usually re- an Seattle Evening Paper... 4% 
essiol quires two men where heavy streams 
al fire of water are employed. 


service _ Rural fire fighting districts and 
ved $0 forestry departments where water is 


e arte Scarce are sold, above all, on the fact 
-—_ that the high pressure fog equipment 
peop" Puts out so much fire with so little 
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After initial contacts and demon- Now Delivering More Than 60,000 Daily 
stration, Food Machinerv’s next step 
Jemor to keep key officials interested. is 
usually a direct mail follow up. The 
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WE KNEW THEM 


THEN 


Back in 1866 in 
the days of hoop 
skirts Macy's was 
reading publica- 
tions that ulti- 
mately became 
members of the 
Haire merchan- 
dising group. 


Today Macy's subscribes to every one of 
the 9 Haire specialized merchandising 
publications with many depart- 

ments taking. group 

subscriptions. 


MORE EFFECTIVE BECAUSE 
THEY’RE MORE SELL-ECTIVE 


SPECIALIZED 
MERCHANDISING 
PUBLICATIONS 
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company has a series of mailing 
pieces, simply worded and illustrated 
with action photographs, which are 
mailed to each municipal, county or 
state official who may have a voice 
in authorizing the equipment. In the 
case of a city council of six members, 
all of them might receive literature 
in the initial educational work. Then, 
after a committee of two or three 
council members has been named to 
investigate fire equipment, its mem- 
bers would be the targets of further 
mailings as well as personal solicita- 
tion. Such a committee usually in- 
cludes the fire chief and as he is, in 
most cases, the key man, company 
field men or their dealers spend most 
of their time and efforts with him. 
Booklets, photographs, and reprints 
of advertisements are used in the mail 
follow-up. The extent to which the 
follow-up is used depends, of course, 
on the length of time required to 
close a deal. It may be only a few 
days from the time of the demon- 
stration; it may be half a year or 
more, since governing groups and 
state and county departments often 
move slowly. 


Keeps Deal Alive 


If a deal hangs fire for a long time 
it may be kept warm by arranging 
for the showing of one of the com- 
pany’s Kodachrome films before the 
city councilmen or other governing 
board. In addition to providing good 
entertainment over the company’s 
name, these films. tell quicker and 
better than anv sales talk and with 
plenty of thrills and glamour what 
the Fog Fire Fighters does and how 
it does it. 

Practically every deal which comes 
up for intensive working has a fairly 
long background of preliminary con- 
tacting and educational work, for it 
is the company’s policy to keep in 
close continuous touch with key of- 
ficials in areas where sales may de- 
velop or replacements or additional 
equipment be required. Personal con- 
tacting, direct-by-mail follow-up, 
movie showings, are the in-between 
reminders. Once in a while a fire 
commissioner will prove to be well 
versed in the matter of fire suppres- 
sion; more often he is a rank layman 
and requires a good deal of education. 
Bean-FMC Fog Fire Fighter litera- 
ture is designed, written and_ illus- 
trated to make it easy for the latter 
to understand the advantages of the 
system and the differences between 
it and similar systems that have come 
on the market. 

A much-used mailing piece pictures 
a fire truck fitted with fog fire fight- 
ing equipment, in use by a town, city 
or rural area. Below the picture, re- 


produced from a color photograph, is 
the catalog description of the model. 
On the back, in non-technical lan- 
guage, are “Facts About High Pres- 7 
sure Fog” telling what it is, how it 
works, how it differs from “other 
types of fog” and what are its advan- 
tages. 

A mailing piece designed for? 
“Forestry and Rural Fire Suppres- 
sion Units” pictures on the first of 
the four pages a dramatic photograph 
of a raging forest fire being fought 
with the high pressure fog gun; on 
the second and fourth pages appear 
catalog illustrations and descriptions 
of equipment for use by Forestry and’ 
Rural fire fighters; and on the third 
pages, “Facts About High Pressure 7 
Fog” as applied to forest, brush, grain 
and grass fires. 


How to Use It 


This piece, when it came out, had 7 
an initial mailing of 5,000, with lists 7 
built from Forestry Journal and lum-} 
ber trade sources. . 

Company and dealer contacts do 
not cease with the sale—in a sense 
they become more intensive for a 
time. When the equipment has been J 
built and delivered, education of the 
firehouse force begins. 

‘Because our system differs from 
orthodox fire fighting,” Mr. Engman 

“we have a job to do to teach} 
the firemen who will use our equip-] 
ment the most advantageous way to 
handle it. A company (or a dealer) 
field man goes out and gives initial 
instructions. A small instruction 
manual is used as text. When the 
fire department members have had 
a chance to get accustomed to the new 
equipment it usually happens _ that 
they have “a million questions.’’ So, 
a salesman or fire fighting instructor ] 
gives a series of classes. The usual 9 
procedure is to hold the classes on 
the men’s own drill nights, one meet- 
ing a month for the first two or three 
months, instructing both volunteer’ 
and regular staff men. Thereafter, 
a salesman or a service man makes 
regular contact calls. 

Dealer aids supplied by Bean-Cut-7 
ler, in addition to the training of per- 
sonnel, include supplying them with? 
Kodachrome movies. 


says, 


One of the most important dealer) 
aids and one of the company’s majot 
activities is its work with Forestry 
officials and fire control officers; and 
its demonstrations, shows and exhibits 
before Fire Chiefs’ conventions and 
“Fire Colleges.” In this way, mass 
contacts are made and maintained that 
lead to later sales. The company does 
not overlook insurance adjusters in 
its public relations work. 
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ALFRED SLOAN, GM Board Chairman, 
to preside at June 18 Luncheon. 


Louis pouiver is the editor of “United 
Nations World” magazine. 


LEO CHERNE to speak 
Ahead for the Next Two Years.” 


on “Looking 


CHARLES F. KETTERING is featured | 
speaker for the June 18 Luncheon. 
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JAMES A. FARLEY, now President of the Coca-Cola Inter- 
national Corp., to talk at June 17 Luncheon. 


- 
s 


THOMAS J. WATSON, IBM President, 
will speak at June 18 Banquet. 


JAMES OLSON wrote “Is Your Com- 


pany Prepared for Rough Weather?” 
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HEADLINERS 


“Where Are Our Salesmen Com- 
ing From?” 

“Looking Ahead the Next Two 
Years.” 

“Preparing the Sales Staff for All- 
Out Selling.” 

“Coordinating the Functions of 
Distribution.” 

“New Objectives for Sales Man- 
agement.” 

“Selling America — At Home and 
Abroad.” 

These are but some of the sub- 
jects which will be covered at the 
annual NFSE Convention to be 
held June 16, 17, 18 at New York’s 
famous Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

The headliners shown on these 
two pages will be joined by many 
others of equal fame and ability. 
Every sales executive who attends 
this Convention will return to his 


‘work equipped for success in a 


buyer’s market. 

He will hear specific plans for 
getting better salesmen and hold- 
ing them. The executives who at- 
tend this Ccnvention will see actual 
programs which brought increased 
sales to some of America’s most suc- 
cessful companies. 


SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT, leading candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination, speaks at first luncheon. 


ERIC JOHNSTON is head of Motion 
Picture Association of America. 


ELMO ROPER is a leading authority 
on public opinion research. 
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NEW YORK from atop Radio City, location of the famed will enjoy a private cocktail party,and show starring 
Rainbow Room, where NFSE members and their wives Ann Russell, shown on our cover. 


Ladies 


BILL McGRAW, star of “Angel In the JOHNNY AND PRINCE MENDES will be 
Wings”, is featured singer. starred at the Rainbow Room. 


rosita rios and her entire “El 
Chico” cast are on the program. 
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NFSE OFFICERS gather at the Oklahoma Conference. 
Shown above are Dwight Thomas, Director; Presi- 


| PREVIEW 


Oklahoma City recently had a 
preview of the 1948 NFSE Conven- 
tion. 

The 18th Annual Southwestern 
Sales Executives Conference fea- 
tured nine headliners, many of 
whom are scheduled to talk at the 
June 16-18 meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

As a preview, the Oklahoma City 
conference guaranteed that the 
NFSE Convention would be a tre- 


RED MOTLEY spoke on the need for 
building good customer relations. 


June, 1948 


mendous success. For under the 
leadership of R. J. Jones, Director 
of NFSE District #10 and Robert 
R. Sesline, President of the Okla- 
homa City Club, the conference was 
widely hailed as the finest in the 
history of the Southwest. 

The outstanding speakers who 
will also be at the NFSE Conven- 
tion included George S. Jones, Jr., 
former NFSE president, and Jack 
Lacy, President Lacy Institute. 


morris Pickus, Convention speaker, 
tells how to overcome objections. 


dent Gene Flack; Robert R. Sesline, President of the 
Oklahoma City Club; and District Director Jones. 


AL scHinbLeR’s talk was based on his 
knowledge of the Government. 


CHARLES LUCKMAN, President of Lever Bros., 


is sponsoring contest. 


CONTEST 


Almost one hundred students 
throughout the country are anx- 
iously awaiting announcement of 
the national winner of the essay 
contest. 

They are the local winners of the 
NFSE “Selling as a Career” compe- 
tition, and were selected from the 
thousands who entered the contest. 
One of them will win a trip to New 
York City, where he will be a guest 
of the Federation at its annual con- 
vention, June 16-18 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. This trip is in addi- 
tion to the $1,000 grand prize, his 
reward for writing the best essay. 

On a national scale the contest is 
being sponsored by Charles Luck- 
man, well-known President of Lever 
Brothers and one of the great sales- 
men of our time. 

Judging of the winning essays is 
being done by Clarence Francis, 
Board Chairman of the General 
Foods Corporation; Don G. 
Mitchell, President of Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc.; and Paul 


Nystrom, Professor of Marketing at 
Columbia Univ ersity and President 
of the Limited Price Variety Stores. 

It would be difficult to find three 
judges more interested in selling or 
better qualified to say what makes 
a great salesman. Dr. Nystrom is 
former President of the New York 

Sales Executives Club and is known 
throughout the country for his bril- 
liant talks on selling and salesman- 
ship. Clarence Francis, a NFSE 
member, recently said: “Too many 
people think of the salesman’s job 
only in terms of orders, sales, divi- 
dends, and profits. But the sales- 
man’s job is more than that. It’s his 
job to keep the wheels of industry 
revolving. Of all the jobs a man can 
have, the most challenging today is 
the salesman’s.” 

In addition to his role as essay 
contest judge, Don Mitchell will 
also be a featured speaker at the 
June Convention, when he will out- 
line “New Objectives for Sales Man- 
agement.” 


CLARENCE FRANCIS is the Board Chair- 
man of General Foods Corp. 


DON G. mitcHeLt is President of 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


DR. PAUL NYSTROM is Professor O!)) 
Marketing at Columbia University.§ 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


SALESMEN PAYROLL LEVIES The House has already and the Senate probably will pass a bil] 
negating Jast spring’s Supreme Court decisions on which outside salesmen are covered by pay- 
rol] taxes. The Supreme Court decided briefly that the use of dealer contracts rather than 
salary or commissions does not establish the salesman as an independent contractor rather 
than employee. 

The Revenue Bureau estimates that about 600,000 outside salesmen are involved. 
They were originally placed under Social Security, according to testimony before the Senate 
Committee, but were taken off the roles by lower court decisions. They were not restored 
after the Supreme Court decision. The Bureau decided to wait until Congress acts or fails to 
act. 

Because Congress passed a similar bill covering newsboys over the President’s 
veto, most forecasts are that the more general legislation also will pass. 

According to the Treasury, enactment won’t keep those involved off state un- 
employment fund rolls. This, of course, is a matter for Jater litigation. 

If the bill passes, those taken or kept out of Social Security, as the case 
may be, will be covered this or next year by a new bill, bringing independent business men 
into the system. They will get the same benefits but will have to pay higher rates since em- 


- ployers or suppliers won’t be taxed on their behalf. 


DEMAND SLACKENING Standard radios are the first durable product to feel the Jet-up in 
demand, with vacuum cleaners next, followed in order by washing machines, refrigerators and 
autos. This is the conclusion of a survey of backlog demand contained in Commerce’s April 
“Survey of Current Business”, available at 25¢ from the Government Printing Office. 

In addition to its conclusions, the study exemplifies a method for measuring 
current and backlog demand, though it makes hard reading. Roughly, the author adds current 
new demand, replacement demand and demand inherited from the war. Replacement demand is fi- 
gured from the average age at which a product is scrapped and statistics on the age of prod- 
ucts in use. After the figures are added, the authors look at the rate at which production 
eats into demand. 


WAGE-HOUR CHANGES The Senate will prohably pass a bil] amending the Wage-Hour laws. The 
changes will affect distribution somewhat, though not as much as the production department, 
since outside salesmen are now not covered. 

Various proposals are made to change the exemption for retailers. Since some 
manufacturers’ promotion men are exempt under this, i.e., when most of their work happens to 
be in retail establishments, manufacturers’ sales executives may be affected. Among proposed 
changes here: ; 

1. To cover chain and department stores. 

2. To exempt manufacturer-outlets as well as more concerns that both whole- 
sale and retail. 

3. To exempt establishments that fil] smal] retail-size orders of other 
business concerns. 

4. To change the definition of “retail establishment”, to exempt workers in 
outside as well as inside warehouses and shipping rooms. 

5. To clearly exempt sellers of farm equipment whose status, according to 
the testimony, is ambiguous. 

In addition, the definition of “executive” may be broadened, perhaps, in part, 
on a basis of earnings. 

The situation of various truckers’ helpers, who are not covered because of a 
jurisdiction conflict between Social Security and ICC, should be decided one way or the other. 

Meanwhile, Labor Department hesitates to redefine “executive” in its regula- 
tions until Congress acts. 


COMMERCE DEPT. UNCHANGED New Commerce Secretary Sawyer told members of his staff 
almost as soon as he was appointed that he did not intend to reorganize anything. The De- 
partment wil] go on as before. 

As a matter of fact, the Department, in just a few years, has operated under 
three different men without perceptible change to those dealing with it. Work is likely to 
go on just as before. 


PATTI CLAYTON, as “Chiquita Banana”, will star in the United Fruit sales promotion presentation. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SALES EXECUTIVES CONVENTION 


HOTEL SHELTON WALDORF-ASTORIA 
NEW YORK |7, N. Y. JUNE 16-17-18, 1948 


Please place the following reservations for me: 
member $45 non—member $50 ladies $15 


Please reserve these accomodations for me at ssssssm— ¥€_ Hote | 
(Sorry, the Waldorf-Astoria is sold out) O single O double O suite 
Will arrive Depart 


Enclosed is check for $ , made payable to the 1948 NFSE Convention. 
Name 
hss teiiritiaettnciepietianeiicaiiaiitpatiiitittansitaid 


Club Company 


| = i $ |= 
= > 
WCAO L\. °g | 5000 watts 
600 kilocycles 
©) 


“Always giving something extra!” 


JUNE 1, 1948 


*Just ask your 
Raymer representative 
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Promotion 


That Terrific Thirst 


American Brewer has issued what 
it calls the “‘most complete and com- 
prehensive statistics ever to be pub- 
lished concerning the brewing indus- 
try of the United States.” ‘This is 
the first annual Statistical Section, 
published in a recent issue of A meri- 
can Brewer and reprinted as a 16- 
page promotional piece for all adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies. 
There’s a breakdown of beer sales by 


packaged and draught beer, by states 
and by months during the period 
from 1938 through 1947. Per capita 
consumption of beer by states for this 
10-year period and per capita con- 
sumption for the country since 1863 
are also included. The publication 
is at 202 East 44th Street, New 
York, 17, N. Y. 


True Auto Owners 


Want to know what kinds of cars 
True readers plan to buy next? Or 
whether they bought their present 
cars new or used? Or when they 
plan to buy a new one? You can get 


these facts, and others, trom the 
magazine’s new booklet, “A True 
Report on Automobiles and Acces- 
sories.’ The booklet was prepared 
from the magazine’s poll of its read- 
ers (1,145 questionnaires were re- 
turned completed.) made this spring, 
Almost a third of the respondents 
reported that their cars are post-war 
models, and better than half say they 
want to buy a new car in the near 
future. And no matter what you 
might have expected, these men re- 
spondents say that they, and not the 
Little Woman, buy the family auto- 
mobile. 


The Hardware Market 


There’s some interesting informa- 
tion in “Quick Facts About Hard- 
ware Age and the Hardware Mar- 
ket,” on the size and location of the 
hardware market based on the latest 
figures available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the files of 
the magazines itself. The booklet has 
been prepared in an effort to help 
manufacturers of hardware and re- 
lated products plan effectively for the 
promotion of merchandise in the hard- 
ware field. Write H. S. Moore, sales 
promotion manager, Hardware Age, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York. 
ty. ms Be 


Promotion Tie-In 


The Ventura County ( Calif.) 
Star-Free Press is proud of the pro- 
motional job it does in behalf of the 
products and merchandise advertised 
in its pages. Now they have a book- 
let “Sell Ventura,” which describes 
the type of promotion the newspaper 
has done for its foods and beverages 
advertisers, together with some facts 
and figures on Ventura’s growing im- 
portance, compared with Santa Bar- 
bara County, and per capita income 
for both counties. Keith Emenegger, 
general advertising manager of the 
newspaper, is the source for copies. 


The Yew Look 


See page 130 for the first ex- 
ample of twin measuring rods 
for checking the business prog- 
ress of the Nation’s leading 
market centers. One index for 
short-term growth; another for 
the long haul. 
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HE SAVED $27,000 IN THE FIRST TWO MONTHS 


An energetic young man in the building industry was not satisfied with the 


standing of his product in relation to the whole industry. 


He talked the matter over with National Analysts. A plan was evolved 


which was estimated to cost the client $3.750. 


A considerable part of the country had to be canvassed to obtain the 
facts on which conclusions could be based. The investment was a fair- 


sized one, but it was immensely profitable. 


In the first two months after the manufacturer had put into operation 
the conclusions developed by the research, he had saved $27,000. And 


there is every indication that this saving will continue as long as he is in 


‘ business. 
e 
' We cannot guarantee that we can save you $14,000 a month, but we'd 
. be most happy to tell you what we have done in various types of research, 
¢ what it has cost, and the profits our clients have made from their invest- 
' ments with us. 
n- ' ; , 
I- Just invite us on your letterhead and we'll arrange a convenient time 
" and place for a meeting. An interview will cost you nothing. 
rf, 
he 
NATIONAL ANALYSTS, Inc. 
WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ° 1425 CHESTNUT ST. ° PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
: A Complete Marketing and Research Organization with National Coverage 
; 
r 
= 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS|I 


1 STARTS BUILDING GOOD WILL for you the minute it's 
= 


received. 


2 USED DAILY—2, 3, 4 or 5 times—it focuses your cus- 
e 


tomers’ attention on you, your products or service. 


3 LOW IN COST—actually for as low as 4 of a cent a 
& 
day, you keep your name before each customer and 


prospect every business day. 


Here is a gift that your customers and prospects will appreciate and 
use. Its rich appearance makes it impressive. Its practical nature insures 
its use! There is a page for each day of the year (Saturday and Sunday 
combined) — plenty of room for notes, appointments and other daily 
reminders. Such information as interest calculations, weights and mea- 
sures, postal information, etc., is included in 15 pages packed with inter- 


esting and useful data. Man, this Daily Appointment Book is truly a prac- 
tical gift! 


Daily Appointment Books are the modern business man's time table. lt 
is the means whereby he plans and regulates his working day. What 


better place than a Daily Appointment Book to put your message across? 


MAKE 1949 A YEAR You 
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DAILY APPOINTMENT 


Now is the time to order ACA Daily 
Appointment Books for your customers 
for next year. They'll appreciate and 
use them. Write now for full informa- 


tion. 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-8450 


WILL BE REMEMBERED 


1948 


RAISINS: 


CINDERELLA 
RAISINS 


New Dress Wins National 
Markets for Cinderella 


By building its sales strategy around a new package with 
aluminum foil to preserve field freshness, West Coast 
Growers & Packers is moving its Cinderella raisins from just 
another regional into a second recognized national brand. 


Chances are that, a couple of years 
ago, you knew just one national 
brand of California raisins—the giant 
and grandpappy of them all — Sun 
Maid. ‘There are, of course, numer- 
ous private brands, but none well 
known across the Nation. 

‘Today, there is a new _ national 
brand, “Cinderella,” shrewdly par- 
layed up front by a California com- 
pany long a packer of those private 
brands, which also had marketed its 
own Cinderella brand in scattered 
markets. 

About two years ago, marketing 
executives of West Coast Growers & 
Packers, Inc., Fresno, Calif., turned 
their attention to creating a second 
recognized national brand of raisins. 
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Sun Maid has been built to Paul 
Bunyan proportions by more than 
a generation of continuous advertis- 
ing and merchandising. It has given 
California raisins a national reputa- 
tion, and helped to build acceptance 
for brands grown in California. 

Realizing that they were kids 
alongside the leader, Cinderella’s 
market men did some research, de- 
cided that there was a weak spot 
in raisin merchandising, and _ built 
their sales strategy on that spot, long 
overlooked, but obviously crying for 
reform. 

The weak spot is loss of factory 
freshness. Raisins are a semi-perish- 
able product. Growers had not taken 
full advantage of progress in pack- 


aging materials to preserve the tull 
moisture, flavor and aroma, three 
major characteristics of California 
raisins which could be utilized in 
better merchandising across the Na- 
tion. 

Cinderella’s packers made compari- 
sons. Parallels were natural. Chew- 
ing gum, coffee, cheese, cigarettes 
and other products are being pack- 
aged to exploit natural advantages 
of freshness and flavor. 

After extensive tests to find ma- 
terial which would deliver field-fresh 
raisins to the most distant consum- 
ers, Cinderella’s packers _ selected 
aluminum foil. Aluminum is a bit 
expensive, yes—but not if it would 
build the volume that was sought. 

Next, to spotlight this package. 
Fuerst of Toledo was engaged to 
design an outstanding label. Modi- 
fied by Rollin Pickford, art direc- 
tor for the Hunter Scott Adver- 


tising Agency, Fresno. This package 
emerged as a “golden coach for Cit 
derella,” a red-and-gold effect that 
stood out on food market shelves. 
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FAIRYWAND TOUCH: 
Taking a cue from the 
leader, Cinderella's 
packers go in heavily 
for advertising and pro- 


motion keyed to a new 
idea in raisin package. 


Name 


and also told a story, “First in foil 
tor treshness,” and for good measure 
added a raisin recipe. The housewife 
was advised to store remainders in 
her refrigerator after opening the 
package. A green-and-gold carton 
was designed along the same lines 
tor Cinderella Zante currants, an 
added line. 
Recipe Offer 

First marketed in October two 
years ago, the brand was advertised 
in one-column_ black-and-white an- 
nouncements in Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, McCall's, Good Housekeeping 
and Parents’ Magazine, showing the 
new package, and offering a free re- 
cipe book for the return of a cou- 
pon to Fresno. 

Here's the fairywand touch. All 
recipes are named for Cinderella 
characters. There are Prince Charm- 
ing raisin sandwiches, Golden Coach 
raisin salad, Midnight raisin pie, 
Once-Upon-A-Time raisin cake. 

In the trade, announcements were 
made in Progressive Grocer, National 
Grocers Bulletin and Super-Market 
Merchandising. Well ahead of the 
arrival of the product itself, folders 
showing the new carton were sent to 
grocers. 

Raisin prices were up then, as 
were other prices, but in spite of 
that, the consumer response in late 
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1946 led to an enlarged 1947 cam- 
paign, with trimmings. Single-column 
magazine copy was replaced with full 
pages showing the package in gold 
metallic ink; 25,000 doublefold color 
reprints were enclosed with promo- 
tion letters to chain store dried fruit 
buyers, wholesale and retail grocers; 
in each case of raisins, there was a 
display piece showing the package 
(edition of 100,000) ; single-column 
black-and-white advertisements were 
run in a larger list of women’s mag- 
azines; a_ believe-it-or-not cartoon 
technique was adopted for business 
papers. 
Marketing Improvements 


Ray Hoak, president of West 
Coast Growers & Packers, Inc., and 
Wesley Dunklin, sales and advertis- 
ing manager, believe that there is 
always room for improvement in the 
marketing of even so staple a product 
as raisins. 

In the 40 years since this dried 
fruit was taken out of the bulk cate- 
gory, and put into packages under an 
advertised brand, there have been 
many drastic changes in food mer- 
chandising. 

It stood to reason that something 
might have been overlooked — and 
upon that oversight, the two-year- 
old Cinderella brand has made a long 
start in the national market. 


How's THIS For 
BUY Ability? 


According to Sales Management's 
1948 Survey of Buying Power 


CEDAR RAPIDS, lOWA 


nd = In The 


Nation 
In Net 
Income per 


Capita ($2,274.00) 


th = In The 


Nation 
In Net 


Income per 


Family ($7,485.00) 


Facts about the Prosperous 
Cedar Rapids Market! 


Cedar Rapids population 77,000. 
16-county market population 
125,200. Retail Sales $97,018,- 
000 for city; $364,8°2,000 for 


entire market. 


All figures copyrighted Sales 
Management's 1948 Survey 
of Buying Power 


The Cedar Rapids Gazette really 
covers eastern Towa’s rich agri- 
cultural and industrial market. 
100% coverage Cedar Rapids, 
99% coverage Linn County. To- 
tal net paid circulation in excess 
of 55,000 daily and Sunday. 


For greater sales and profits in this 


able-to-buy market, place your ad- 
vertising in... 


Che Cedar Rapids Gazette 
"Blankets lowa's Richest Market’ 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 
Detroit Chicago New York 


Ever Rig Up 
a Promotional 
ENCYCLOPEDIA? 


That’s just about the word 
for “Operation Rope”, important 
recent project of ourcreative crew. 
Compiled in collaboration with 
client Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany, the tome comprises perhaps 
the first — and certainly the last — 
word on rope history, construction 
and functions. 


Loose-sheaved for dealers, and 2 
cloth-bound for selected libraries, the book serves the dual 
purpose of manual and Plymouth catalog. As the former, 
it gives historical and clinical facts about rope usage. As 


the latter, it describes the cordage products which have 
kept Plymouth at the top of the rope heap for over a cen- 
tury. Spliced, the two sections total up to required read- 
ing — for mariners and landlubbers alike. 


Are you at loose ends when it comes to producing the catalogs 
and other sales promotional material best suited to your 
needs? If so, you might want to learn more about our services 
along this highly specialized line. And benefit from Dickie- 
Raymond's long experience in getting Direct Results for 
clients. Write on your business letterhead for a copy of 
“THINGS EVERY SALES EXECUTIVE SHOULD KNOW 


ABOUT DICKIE-RAYMOND.” 
L, Ou 
we Of MOND 


Merchandising « Sales Promotion Counsel, 


Direct Advertising 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 ¢ 80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 


“How to Win the Markets of the 
New West." Published by the Metro- 
politan Oakland Area of California, 
this is a pictorial and statistical story 
of the advantages of this territory 
for industrial profit opportunities. It’s 
an area which covers 11 western 
states —or 16,384,989 consumers 
(12.4% of the U. S.). Of course, 
the pamphlet includes data on_ its 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
and service establishments, as well as 
its power, transportation, buying in- 
come, and so forth. Send inquiries 
to Metropolitan Oakland Area, 394 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Oak- 
land 12, Calif. 


“Open the Door to Industrial Oppor- 
tunity.” Missouri is one of the two 
states in the country that is bordered 
by as many as eight states. The 
1940 population of the state and its 
eight neighbors was over 27 million, 
or 21% of the national population. 
Effective buying income in Missouri 
increased 95% from 1939 to 1945 
(according to SM’s Survey of Buy- 
ing Power). This booklet points 
out that Missouri is the only state 
in the Nation with two Federal 
Reserve Banks; the state has 512 
banks and trust companies and $1 
national banks. Although 48.4% ot 
Missouri’s population resides in rural 
areas, agriculture engages only 23.6% 
of the state’s labor force of more than 
a million. For more information on 
the area’s natural resources, eco- 
nomic, research facilities, markets, 
legislation, culture, etc., write for 
this brochure. The address: Mis- 
souri Division of Resources and De- 
velopment, Jefferson City, Mo. 


More Market Information: © Americals 
on the Move.” This is the latest in 
the series of industrial studies pub- 
lished under the over-all heading ot 
“Facts and Futures,” by Rode and 
Brand, Inc., New York lithographers. 
It x-rays some of the facts on the 
travel industry, and devotes a special 
section to the vogue for youth hos 
teling. The booklet analyzes the 
latest developments in the field ot 
travel transportation — automobiles, 
aviation, railroads, buses and steam- 
ships. The address: 200 William St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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“Chocolate Man” Cracks 


Urban Market with Trucks 


Door-to-door delivery of candies retailing from $1.10 to 


$1.65 a pound in New York City's suburbs is paying off 


in sales. There are 200 customers on each delivery route. 


chocolates, cookies and 
nuts from house-to-house in New 
York City suburbs and adjacent 
towns, “The Chocolate Man,” New 
York City, has six delivery trucks 
in daily operation, each serving more 
than 200 customers a day. Customers 
are called upon only once a week, 
so each truck has a different route 
each day of the week. ‘The six trucks 
combined serve more than six thous- 
ind homes a week. 

In opening new areas, two sales- 
men are assigned to a truck. To- 
gether, they canvass more than 300 
homes a day, explaining the plan 
and often making a sale. Canvassing 
continues until more than 1,000 cus- 
tomers are lined up for that delivery 
unit. From then on, one salesman 
usually operates the route alone, sell- 
ing to 200 or more homes each day 
and, incidentally, picking up new 
customers through recommendations 
ot his old customers and from those 
who notice his attractively decorated 
truck, 

_ In working his route, the salesman 
first to the home to ascertain 
what is desired. He carries from 10 
to 15 varieties of chocolates and choc- 
olate candies, cookies and nuts. The 
assortment is varied. Candy sells 
trom S1.10 to $1.60 per pound. 
large side-panel areas of trucks are 
literally outdoor wheels. 
hey stop in neighborhoods where no 
amount of money could buy space. 


Selling 


goes 


signs on 
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returns to his 
truck and fills the order from the 
insulated storage cabinet with which 
each delivery unit is equipped. 


‘The salesman then 


Cabinet measures approximately 
nine feet long, by three feet wide, 
and nearly four feet high. In sum- 


mer 10 to 15 pounds of dry ice are 
used to maintain a temperature of 
about 70 degrees. In winter, of 
course, no ice is needed but the in- 
sulated cabinets serve to protect con- 
tents from bitter cold or wet, muggy 
weather. 

“The Chocolate Man” equips his 
routes with delivery units that have a 
low entrance step, a low floor level 
and high, extra wide stock bodies. 
Otherwise, salesmen would exhaust 
themselves in climbing in and out 
and in constant stooping in a low 
ceiling unit. A tired salesman is not 
a very good salesman. 

Each morning, salesmen drive 15 
to 20 miles to New York’s suburbs. 
For this the company 
trucks with short wheel base, easy to 
move in and out of trafhe. 

It is an idea that could also be 
used by all candy makers in develop- 
ing territories in which they lack 
proper dealer outlets, shifting the 
trucks to other new areas when sufh- 


reason, uses 


cient dealers have stocked — their 
brands. It may be a new step in 
candy merchandising, but it is an 


old custom in selling cakes, bread, 
laundry service, milk, tea and coftee. 


THE CHEMICAL MARKET AUTHORITY 
SINCE 


1871 


OPD 


READERSHIP ROSE FROM 
TIMELINESS. HERE'S WHAT 
KEEPS THE SCALES BAL- 
ANCED— 


NEWS FORMS CLOSE 


4 PM FRIDAY 


— PAPER DELIVERED 


MONDAY AM 


OVER 11,000 COPIES 
To People who BUY Chemicals 


and related materials 


For an advertiser in chemical 
markets to miss an issue of 
O.P.D. is like taking his sign 
down on Main Street. 
Make sure OPD gets all the 
news you want chemical buyers 
to know about your products, 
prices, facilities and personnel. 
Ma 
“4 


= 


Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter 


Schnell Publishing Co., Inc. 
59 John Street, New York 7 


Cleveland 22 


H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Blvd., Long. 0544 
Los Angeles 14 
The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. Lafayette 


Park Pl., 
Drexel 4388 
San Francisco 4 
The Robt. W. Walker Co., 68 Post St., 
SUtter 1-5568 


The fastest market service in chem- 
icals purchasing for 1948. Every week's 
roundup of chemicals news from seller 
to buyer in One Business Hour. 
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AUTHOR: Don 


McNamara 
cues pianist for video com- 
mercial on “copy” problem. 


A Four-Minute Quiz About 
Television Advertising 


BY DON McNAMARA 


Director of Television, Telefilm, Inc. 


Here's a primer of questions and answers for the company 


that has yet to make its first experiments with the most 


important new advertising medium since start of radio. 


Let us assume that you are a 
sales or advertising executive asso- 
ciated with an organization consider- 
ing the possibility of using television 
as an advertising medium. Here are 
some points to be taken into consid- 
eration while your plans are still in 
the formative stage. Later, they will 
seem elementary to you; but if you 
are a new user of this medium (and 
most users are new today), they de- 
serve your attention now. 

Remember, however, that this is a 
transitional period for television. The 
information given below is for this 
week or this month. In many re- 
spects, the picture may be entirely 
different a year from now, or even 
six months from now. But these ques- 
tions and answers should be helpful 
to you at this time. 
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1. How shall I get started? 
Normally your advertising agency 
will spearhead your television activi- 
ties, and will probably handle them 
much as it would handle your radio 
advertising. But there is one major 
exception. If you are going to fele- 
vise films—and the majority of spon- 
sors will do this—remember that your 
advertising agency is unlikely to have 
facilities for producing films. In this 
respect, television differs from radio. 
Many advertising agencies have full 
facilities tor handling radio produc- 
tion. But even though your agency 
will not be able to produce films, its 
members should know how to have 
this done and be able to have it done 
for you; and it should welcome the 
opportunity to take full responsibility 
for buying time, placing the program, 


handling the commercials and other 
details—all of which are handled 
much as they would be if radio were 
the advertising medium. 


2. Shall we use live or film 
subjects for our television pro- 
gram? ‘That depends. Sports events, 
fashion shows and other events, 
chiefly of a “news” nature, lend them- 
selves well to the medium as /ive 
subjects. Since participants in such 
events are likely to want publicity, 
or perhaps simply to want experience 
in this new field, a live program may 
at times be relatively inexpensive. But 
if the advertiser wants repeat per- 
formances ; or wishes to show the pro- 
gram in cities distant from the point 
of origin of the news event; or if 
careful editing is impotrant to him 
—films are best for him. (At this 
writing there are 14 cities where tele- 
vision programs are available. 

3. Is it possible to repeat— 
through films —live_ television 
programs? Not satisfactorily, as 
yet. But Paramount, Eastman and 
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CAEENWELL 


/ LAST 
GAS STATION 
FOR 


135 7 


In State A, where Here and There are often farther apart than breakfast 


and lunch, the average car-owner burns up more than twice as much gasoline as his 
brother in State Bb, where things are closer together. He’s twice as good a 


customer, too, for oil and tires and batteries—and he needs a new car a lot sooner. 


Markets differ like that for many products, for almost everything. Oatmeal to 
lipsticks, tomato sauce to chocolate bars, show local contrasts just as striking. 
Geography, climate—even the relative hardness of water—make worlds of diflerence 
in the way people buy and the way markets pay off. 


But wherever you go, you'll find that newspapers conform to these local tastes 

and habits—are, in fact, part and parcel of them. That’s why it makes so 

much sense to do your advertising on a market-by-market scale in this great local 
medium—especially today, when your primary purpose in advertising is 

most probably to sell. 


How about your advertising—is it paying off the way it should? In more sales? 
At lower cost? You'll answer “yes” if your basic planning is built on the 
fundamental fact that... 


In any case, the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, is ready and anxious to help you 
locate the customer markets for your product. We‘re at: 370 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, 
Murray Hill 5-8575 * 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, State 8681 ° 

240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Exbrook 8530 


the interest of more effective advertis ng 


ai.) 
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others are working on a_= system 
through which a live television per- 
formance may be filmed directly from 
a viewing tube for later use. The 
system has not yet been perfected, 
but eventually it should permit a 
sponsor to show a sports event or 
other live subject; then repeat the 
program at will on other stations, 
through film. 


4. Shall I wait for color to get 
into television? lt you are plan- 
ning to televise your films, don’t wait 
tor color. If your film can be shown 
for other purposes and if the subject 
lends itself to picturization in color, 
make it now in color. You can take 
off black and white prints for imme- 


SALES MANAGERS 
Do you know the 


SALES APTITUDE 
Of The Men You Employ? 


The men who developed and directed the 
Army Classification System, have constructed 
and now offer a SALES APTITUDE TEST, 
utilizing the ‘‘forced choice’’ technique of 
high validity. 

The time, money, and worry saved through 
advance elimination of only one applicant 
whe “looks good’’, but whose lack of sales 
drive and aptitude fore-dooms him to faliure 
as a salesman will pay for this service many 
times over. Another advantage—this test will 
Spotlight those individuals whose hich sales 
aptitude warrant your special attention and 
development. 

Instructions for the administration of this 
test are furnished; answer sheets are re- 
turned to us for scoring, interpretation, and 
evaluation; you are furnished an unbiased, 
confidential report en each individual tested. 
A nominal charge of $12.50 is made for each 
evaluation and renort. If you anticipate 
testing up to 50 applicants and employees 
within a year, an annual schedule of $500.00 
is suggested, which may be paid quarterly 
if desired. Compare this cost with !osses of 
time, money and Comnany prestige caused by 
in-apt salesmen—send for this test today! 


Personnel Research Associates 
Box 292—Kensington, Maryland 


diate use in television, or televise the 
color film itself. If you televise the 
color film, it comes through in black 
and white, of course. 


5. Shall I shoot 35mm or 16mm 
films for television? Generally 
speaking, 16 mm is best for the Alm 
which is to be televised. All tele- 
vision stations in the U. S. are 
equipped with 16 mm facilities, but 
not all can handle 35 mm films. The 
Hollywood producer who makes min- 
ute movies in color for several soft 
drink accounts has been shooting in 
16 mm and blowing up to 35 mm for 
theatrical use, thus keeping down 
production costs. 


6. How much time in the pro- 
gram may I allot to advertising? 
At this writing, there are no com- 
mercial limitations, similar to the 
radio regulation that only 3% min- 
utes in a 15-minute program can be 
used for the sponsor’s advertising. 
But it is apparent that there will 
be some such rule very soon. So it’s 
better to play safe. If you are mak- 
ing a film solely for television; or for 
a dual purpose—to be shown to 
clubs, schools or other audiences, and 
to be televised, then keep your ‘“‘com- 
mercial” down to 31% minutes or less, 
if you include a direct commercial. 
With an integrated commercial, there 
is no established rule. 


7. Can I produce films suit- 
able for television, to be used by 
my dealers? lf so, what about 
commercials? Use the “open-end” 


How do your dealers file your 


Instantly Racks 
PUNCHED OR UNPUNCHED 
CATALOGS 
MANUALS 
PRICE LISTS 
LOOSE SHEETS 
TELEPHONE BOOKS 
INDEX PAGES 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Any printed material up to 
114" high. 
* 


Reduces racking and 
reference time. 
* 
Makes it easier to keep 
material up to date. 


* 
Three or four-hole sections 
available for loose sheets. 
<— 


Sections and bound material 
securely held in rack with 


a flexible steel rods. y 
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SEA 


CATALOGS- INSTRUCTION & PARTS BOOKS? 


NO PUNCHING OF BOUND BOOKS 
Required with File-Rite Racks 


Your distributors, jobbers, and dealers will welcome a 
File-Rite catalog rack for holding your printed material 
Offer it to them with your trade name on the customer's 
side of rack. Changes, insertions and removals made in 
an instant, Leaves both hands free for phoning, writing. 
and 32” capacities. Metal tab index systems 
also available. For complete information write to 


NEWMAC COMPANY 


421 Tenth Street * 


San Francisco 3, Calif. 


system for your commercials or credit 
lines, putting the advertising message 
at the beginning or end, so that it 
may be replaced with a commercial 
naming your dealers. This will great- 
ly increase the potential circulation 
of your films. 


8. How long should a film in. 
tended for television run? In 
the past, television transmitting sta- 
tions have accepted films of prac- 
tically any length. But this will not 
go on indefinitely. Just now, it looks 
as though the accepted length will be 
in 10 or 20-minute periods. This 
differs from radio practice, in which 
the quarter-hour unit is standard, 
Other things being equal, plan your 
films-for-television to run for 10 or 
20 minutes. 


9. Shall I have music with my 
film? Union regulations have pre- 
vented use of orchestral music with 
films to be televised. So have your 
film made in such a way that you can 
re-edit the sound tracks and put in 
music. 


10. Will treatment of a film 
made for television differ from 
that of other industrial and com- 
mercial films? Yes, in some re- 
spects—though the film made to be 
televised may be well suited for other 
showings. In general, there is much 
more emphasis on close-ups for the 
televised film (because the screen in 
the receiving set is smaller than the 
motion picture screen). And, in 
choosing your subjects, think first of 
entertainment value. The “trip 
through the plant’ film you used to 
show to clubs and school audiences 
will scarcely hold an audience’ con- 
sisting of owners of television receiv- 
ing sets. ‘They will tune in other 
stations if you don’t hold their inter- 
est. 


11. Can I use television with- 
out skyrocketing my budget for 
advertising? There are. several 
ways to keep television advertising 


They're to be found in the building 
supply industry right now. But, you've 
got to know “pay dirt’ when you see it. 
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costs down. You can buy films already 
produced specifically for television 
under an arrangement resembling the 
newspaper syndicated feature plan. 
Or you can go in cooperatively with 
a number ot other advertisers jointly 
sponsoring a program, following the 
custom widely prevalent in radio. 
This is especially well adapted to 
dealer tie-ins with a manufacturer's 
program. Even if you start from 
scratch and produce your own film 
for television, you can take satistac- 
tion from the fact that you will want 
a relatively small cast and simple sets 
—suitable for close-ups. Super-duper 
productions are not necessary or de- 
sirable for television. The excellence 
of the program will depend upon 


good choice of subject, writing and 
editing, and camera work—not on 
fancy sets. 


12. Specifically, what about 
costs? hey vary and are dependent 
upon a good many factors, such as 
the elaborateness of the production 
and the size of the potential local 
audience. For example, a special event 
film program running 10 minutes 
ranges in price from $40 to $150 per 
episode, depending upon the number 
of sets in use in the area. For a 
city with about 2,500 sets, the price 
would be $40. For the city with 
25.000 or more sets, the figure is 


$150. 


World's Smallest Mill in Tallest Building 


latest sales aid in the textile industry is a typewriter-size hand 


loom which Mooresville Mills of Mooresville, N. 


C., has developed 


to weave in a few hours samples of fabric pattern ideas submitted 
by manufacturers of rayon sports shirts, slacks and women’s blouses. 
Operated from the company’s New York sales offices in the Empire 
State Building, the miniature loom saves from four to six weeks’ time 
over normal industry procedures of having samples woven at com- 


pany pilot mills. 


of rayon goods by this short-cut method of weaving. 


Mooresville has sold more than 10 million yards 


B. L. (Bud) 


Little is shown here operating the loom. 
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117,000 


Reach 
aged Se | Wlinois 


People In Centra 


McLEAN COUNTY— 
$116,294,000 total 
annual spendable 
income.* Greatest 
diversified farming 


income in the U. S. 


*Copr. 1948. Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power; further 


reproduction not licensed. 


BLOOMINGTON 


'LLINOIS 


NEW — ALL NEW!! 


Jessie’s Notebook has a new 
up-to-the-minute presentation 
called “The Media Man’s De- 
light”. 


It is based on Sales Manage- 
ment’s Survey of Buying 
Power released May 10, 1948. 
If we don’t get to you prompt- 
ly enough with this story on 
the greatest and lowest cost 
coverage of the America’s 
greatly expanded Food and 
Household Product markets 


... just phone, write or wire. 


"JESSIE'S Mozebook © 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Lexington 2.1434 


Chicago 2, Ill. 
Financial 105! 


5 No. Wabash Ave 
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How LeTourneau Sweetens 
Sales Trainee Investment 


BY ROBERT C. JUDD 


Instructor, Business Administration 
and Economics Department, Bradley University 


Noting spotty distribution of its earth-moving machinery 
in use, R. G. LeTourneau tabs its embryo salesmen "market 
engineers" and turns them loose to dig for potential. It's 
training in customer contact that helps foot the training bill. 


‘To sweeten its investment in sales their way through training, perform- 
trainees, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., ing clerical tasks in office and field 
Peoria, Ill., manufacturers of earth- assignments. 
moving, hauling and lifting equip- Faced with an urgent need to dis- 
ment, last year initiated a program of cover the why’s and wherefore’s of 
“customer analysis.” spotty coverage in the return of a 

Historically, training of junior competitive market, the LeTourneau 
men to take future sales posts has organization discovered a new and 
been largely “outgo” with little “in- productive use for its sales trainees. 
come.” To be sure, such men learned On the wall of many a sales execu- 
and, in some small measure, earned tive’s office hangs a map of sales 


AVLANTIC CHI 


One of the country’s 


MAJOR MARKETS 


Leads every large city in NEW JERSEY 
in Per Capita Purchases at Retail, of 


FOODS and DRUGS 


For complete, low-cost coverage of this out- 
standing market, you must use the— 


Press-GAnion Newspapers 


Published by PRESS-UNION PUBLISHING CO. 
Represented Nationally by KELLY-SMITH CO. 


[Send for a copy of the booklet “what makes a 100,000 city?’’] 


territories. Studded with map-tacks, 
it pin-points distribution. At Le. 
Tourneau, such a map was changed 
one day to pin-point product-in-use 
data. A glance told the story of 
spotty distribution in terms of own- 
ers. Closer scrutiny provided real 
shocks. Prepared from owner lists, 
the map revealed that geographic 
areas in which no LeTourneau sales 
had been made outweighed the areas 
where sales had been made. 

Was this a true reflection of Le- 
Tourneau sales potential? It was 
believed that it was not. Was it 
reasonable that users could exist in 
one county while presumably no 
potential customers could be found 
in the adjacent county? It was pos- 
sible, of course, though improbable. 
Answers to these and other questions 
were not to be found at LeTourneau. 

At this juncture, influenced by 
numerous recent articles on the de- 
sirability of “customer analysis” in 
post-war marketing, LeTourneau set 
up a market research program. The 
company then faced the question: 
Who would conduct the research: 

A review of personnel revealed 
these men were available: a junior 
executive with previous market re- 
search experience and sales and office 
trainees in various stages of training. 

The first step called for creation 
of a work plan to guide the trainee- 
turned-interviewer. This took the 
form of a miulti-lithographed file 
folder, which proved to be practical. 

Inside pages provided space for 
entry of names, addresses and _ tele- 
phone numbers of prospects. Six 
spaces were provided for each kind 
of call. Where more interviews than 
six were available in a given county. 
as they were in many urban counties. 
additional folders were used. 

The left-hand vertical column 
titled, “Call Data Classification,” 
served two purposes: to organize the 
entry of names and addresses in 
logical order; to stimulate the inter- 
viewer to track down every interview 


s ana Fn tn np» > nm 


Because BSN brings news that its read- 
ers convert into sales, it’s the best mes- 
senger for your sales-message. 
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possibility, though strange to the 
territory himself. 

This classification column em- 
braced a broad range of industries. 
It was constructed from owner-list 
classifications, to which were added 
industries of presumed potential im- 
portance. Calls on industries that 
might conceivably be buyers—though 
no one knew in advance—were im- 
portant, if the survey was not to 
retrace well worn paths. Some major 
classifications listed on the survey 
sheets are: Government, contractors, 
mining, logging, industrial power, 
agriculture, equipment distributors, 
oil wells, and banks. 

To complete the survey kit, a 
series of questions were added to help 
sales trainees cope with expressions 
found in each of the different indus- 
tries. “These questions were based 
on five basic ideas: 

1. “Is your basic business activity 

what I, the interviewer, am 
led to think it is from the list- 
ing I found of you, Mr. Indus- 
try, in the phone book, city 
director, etc.? And if so, 

2. “How big are vou, in terms 
of the sort of activity that 


If so, how and where and 
when? A salesman’s call, how 
long ago? An advertisement, 
in what magazine? Direct mail 
literature, trade publicity, etc.? 
Had you heard of our product 
improvements, our new prod- 
ucts, etc. ? 

“Thank you. From your an- 
swers and the conversation they 
generated I think I can now 
classify you as a prospect or 
not; and if a prospect, to what 
what degree.” 

There, in story form, is the frame- 
work of the interviews conducted and 
the questions which guided the inter- 
viewer. 

So much then for paper plans. 
How was trainee manpower harn- 
essed? Capitalizing on knowledge of 
product and trade terminology, it 
only remained to put the selected 
men through an_ intensive, short 
course in interview technique. Basis 
of this course was the psychology of 
fact-finding as contrasted with sales 
prospecting and merchandising. Tools 
in this training were the question- 
naires themselves. Practice  inter- 
views were conducted between class 


Cities.” page 130 this issue. 


Where Dovs Jt Pay to Adveartise? 


If your potentials follow the course of general retail business, you 
can speed up sales by applying localized advertising pressure in cities 
with a high growth factor. More than 200 of the leading market 
centers are tabbed for June potentials in the improved “High Spot 


means a market for one or 
more units of one or more of 
my company’s products? Hav- 
ing qualified you as being of 
of interest to my company, I 
should now like to know, 
“How much equipment, and of 
what make, do you have in use 
and what are its distinguishing 
characteristics, model number, 
size, etc.? This tells me how 
much of a customer you already 
have been to us or to a com- 
petitive firm. Next, I am in- 
terested in, 


w 


+. “What you read in magazines 
of a trade or business tvpe and, 
it you can tell me, what type 
of advertisement sets the stage 
tor a sale, ‘tell-all’ copy, in- 
stitutional copy, etc.? Finally, 
I want to learn whether, 

“You had heard of my firm 
before I walked in here today? 
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members whose imagination in an- 
swering proved a desirable test for 
the student interviewer. This drill 
took the better part of two weeks. 
Then the interviewers went forth 
into nearby areas to tackle, under 
supervision, an actual series of field 
calls. 

Upon completion of this training, 
the men found new business cards 
awaiting them. Now they were to be 
known as “Market Engineers,” at 
least for the duration of the survey. 
They were then assigned to the field. 
Working alone, traveling by car, 
equipped with work plans and their 
questionnaires, the Market Engineer 
went to his assigned city. There, he 
found a hotel reservation. That was 
all. His task was to list his own 
prospective interviews, using tele- 
phone books, directories, Chamber of 
Commerce data, etc., as sources. 
Then he was to make his interviews. 


My 


* 


PEORIAREA 


HOOPERS 


IN EVERY CASE, 
WMBD gives CBS ad- 4 
vertisers a bonus 

Hooper over the national ratings. 
Superior local programming plus affilia- 
tion with Peoria’s favorite network 
show results such as these (from Hooper 
Peoria Ill. Fall-Winter Report—Oct., 
1947 thru Feb., 1948): 


Program Peoria 

Hooper 
Lux Radio Theatre.....-- 34.1 
Arthur Godfrey*....---- 31.2 
My Friend Irma. ......- -30.7 
Mr. and Mrs. North...... 29.1 
Big Town.....- er 26.1 
Fannie Brice.....------- 26.0 
Inner Sanctum. ,...-.---- 25.6 
Screen Guild.......----: 25.3 
FBI in Peace and War... .24.0 
ES errr rere 22.5 
Crime Photographer... . . . 20.1 


*Monday Evening Show 


Remember — WMBD has a larger 
share of the Peoria audience than all 
other Peoria stations combined! See 
Hooper Peoria Ill. Fall-Winter Report. 

Oct., 1947 thru Feb., 1948. 


PEORIA 
CBS Affiliate @ 5000 Watts | 
Free & Peters, Inc., Nat'l. Reps. 
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This seeming lack of preparation was 
intentional. No preconceived ideas 
could tell him which calls to make, 
which to skip. Unannounced visits 
by a field supervisor insured that the 
men were at work and also served to 
provide help on problems and a 
source of additional supplies. 

What dividends did these sales 
trainees pay? First, of course, they 
filled a need that otherwise would 
have required recourse to a consul- 
tant. Second, they obtained invalu- 


able experience in field contacts. For 
many firms this field contact would 


bulk large as a primary advantage in 
using sales trainees for market re- 
search. All too many firms find it 
difficult to schedule field contact for 
sales trainees, apparently because 
there is not any concrete task to 
which they can be set. 

Finally, the trainees brought in 
the answers — not always welcome 
answers at that. Calls on 936 firms 
resulted in qualified interviews with 
636 respondents. Of these 636 enter- 
prises, 254 had never before been 
contacted by this manufacturer. So 
far as could be learned they were 


Buying 


The Effective 


of ; 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


INCREASED 


30% 


1946—$99,067,000. 
1947 —$129,144 000. 


Income 


*Sales Management 
Buying Power 
Survey 


FLASH 
1948 will show a further 
increase, one substantial fac- 
tor being an increase in wages 
for approximately 30,000 woolen 
and worsted workers totaling 
$8,500,000.00. 


The EAGLE = TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


(CAPITAL OF WORSTED TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA) 
WARD- GRIFFITH CO/« = NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


unknown to any salesman’s call or 
prospect list. Another 318  respond- 
ents claimed not to have seen a rep- 
resentative of the company since the 
war. Only 56 admitted a salesman’s 
call. 

Not all interviews unearthed pros- 
pects. Only 159 could be classified 
as prospects in any degree. But even 
among the prospect group, only 35 
had been treated to a sales call since 
the war. Firms never called on be- 
fore numbered 86 in this group of 
“prospects.” 

Those are not inconsiderable divi- 
dends to any firm. What then were 
costs? Expenses incident to the sur- 
vey, except salaries, averaged $12.76 
per-man-day. This figure included 
traveling expenses as well as supplies. 
Sales resulting from prospects dis- 
covered solely by the sales trainee 
group paid better than half the costs 
of the survey in gross profits within 
the following 30 days. 

It should not be assumed that any 
phase of this experience foreshadows 
results which can be achieved by 
others. It does, however, highlight 
an important and possibly new use 
of sales trainees, meeting a need about 
which so much has been written. 
If you -have debated a ‘“‘customer 
analysis’ program, your sales trainees, 
already a portion of your overhead, 
can become the field survey force to 
their benefit and yours. 


—that you're in business to do business; 
that you're on the lookout for immediate 
sales. 
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BOOTH PAPERS are doing 
this “Crackin’ Geod” 
Selling job in Michigan! 


Pert little Cookie Carr calls on 377,598 homes 
through Booth Michigan Newspapers! 

That's getting around, but good! Cookie is the 
winsome maid who represents the wholesome, 


tasty products of Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Com- 
pany. She’s well known in the big, steady Booth 
Michigan market. Cookie is not simply a coming 
attraction . . . in Michigan . . . she’s arrived! 
That’s because her managers have seen to it that 
she’s advertised . . . along with the products she 
represents . . . in all eight Booth Michigan 
Newspapers. 
For sheer market-impact, for genuine selling- 
Advertising Agency. p 3 4 . aaa - F : 
Petal aes : ‘ 3 into-the-home, you'll want to advertise your 
products and services through Booth Michigan 
Newspapers. 


For specific data on Booth Michigan Markets, 
call or write: 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17 


The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL-- KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 


DON’T 


FORGET 
MOST AMAZING 


COMMUNITY 
Davenport, lowa 


Write: 
Davenport Newspapers for 
Complete Information. 


NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 
BAYONNE cannot BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 
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BAYONNE ALL OTHER 
TIMES PAPERS COMBINED 

No other newspaper or combination of papers 
can sell Bayonne—yet THE BAYONNE TIMES 
with its 93% home delivery can alone sell 
Bayonne. Get your share of this wealthy market, 
a high income city with $67,205,000.00 in Retail 
Sales for 1946 ...Send for a copy of THE 
BAYONNE TIMES Market Data Book. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. © 228 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 


Not tomorrow, but now. Let 
BSN help you do it! 
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| Advertise to a Handful 


Of Industrial Prospects ? 


BY BERNARD G. PRIESTLEY 


If you're an E. B. Badger & Sons, potential customers for 
multi-million dollar plants are few and far between. Why 
advertise? Because it's a small investment producing com. 
pany recognition at every level of purchasing influence, 


What has a company to gain 
through consistent national advertis- 
ing when it deals largely in multi- 
million-dollar products which obvi- 
ously can be purchased only by a 
limited number of customers? 

Answer: Plenty. At least this is 
the experience of E. B. Badger & 
Sons Co., Boston, a Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc. subsidiary, which designs 
and builds process manufacturing 
units or entire plants in the chemi- 
cal, petro-chemical and petroleum in- 
dustries. 


Your Problem Different? 


Obviously, it would not be prac- 
tical to try to advertise and sell such 
colossal “products” as another com- 
pany would branded soap or refrig- 
erators or automobiles. In fact, it is 
not practical to try to se// them at all 
in the normal meaning of the word. 
Practically every project the com- 
pany works on is different in num- 
erous respects from all the others but 
the constantly increasing backlog of 
Badger experience contributes to 
each. 

What grounds, then, has E. B. 
Badger on which to advertise? Bad- 
ger advertises because it “‘sells” in- 
ventive and creative “know-how,” en- 
gineering experience and_ technical 
service ... and the Badger name and 
reputation for the successful creation 
of plants that are just as efficient as 
they are vast. 

Badger had advertised consider- 
ably for years, mainly along techni- 
cal lines, when N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., was engaged in 1943. It was 
decided that Badger advertising 
should take on a new appearance, 
attractiveness and non-technical con- 
tent. 

The new advertising has continued 
since that time. It even went on 
steadily during World War II, 
when the company could not take 
additional business. It is being 
planned well ahead now, even 
though the company has more calls 


than it can fill. 

This year full-page and _ spread 
advertisements in two colors are be. 
ing used regularly in a number of 
publications, and large black and 
white insertions are going into other 
publications. Advance plans call for 
maintaining volume and_ frequency 
consistently year-in-and-year-out. 

The chief purpose of the advertis 
ing, as stated, is to create a favorable 
impression of the character and abil- 
ity of the company to produce out- 
standing accomplishments in its field. 
One important mission of the cop) 
is to indicate at a glance that E. B. 
Badger is not an engineering laby- 
rinth but a modern, progressive con- 
cern. The idea is to create this pic 
ture even if the copy itself isn’t read 
at all. With this in mind, every et- 
fort is made to achieve eye-catching 
art treatment with simple text. 


For Example 


In one spread, for example, a hand 
is holding a magnifying glass under 
which appears the words: “The case 
of the plant that was BADGER: 
BUILT ‘from the roof down’. 
Three pictures attractively laid out 
show exterior and interior views 0! 
the plant. The text, far from what 
you might ordinarily expect from 4 
company in a highly technical field, 
graphically tells of an outstanding 
accomplishment of the company # 
follows, in part: 

“Badger has __ process-engineered, 
designed, constructed and equipped 
hundreds of large-scale, petro-chemr 
cal and petroleum-refining plants o 
units ‘from the ground up.’ 

“This project was different. 

“In cooperation with Eli Lill 
& Company’s research and engineer 
ing staffs, Badger took hold ot 4 
former war industries plant and cot 
verted it from top to bottom, desig 
ing and installing complete facilities 
for the efficient manufacture, packat 
ing and preservation of two of mai 
kind’s greatest lifesaving aids: Strer 
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tomycin and Penicillin. 

«| With immaculate interiors— 
even ‘color-engineered’ for safety and 
avoiding employee fatigue—this ‘last 
word’ in chemical plants is the proud 
possession of one of the world’s fore- 
most pharmaceutical houses. 


Never Too Big 


Another advertisement run some 
time ago graphically indicated the 
gigantic size and extensive scope of 
Badger projects. A trinitrotoluene 
plant it designed and constructed con- 
sisted of a nitric acid manufactur- 
ing plant; TNT lines complete with 
process houses and storage; a steam 
and electric power plant and distribu- 
tion system; shops, dormitories, and 
administration, miscellaneous and 
personnel buildings; 40 miles of 
roadways and 20 miles of railroad. 
The completed project has an area 
site of 8,259 acres, 290,000 square 
feet of floor space for processing and 
426,800 square feet of floor space for 
buildings. 

Does such advertising by such a 
type of company really pay? Why 
the project of creating the streptomy- 
cin and penicillin facilities resulted 
from a Badger advertisement. 

“Generally speaking, however, re- 
sults are not so easy to trace,” states 
George Hargrove, vice-president in 
charge of sales. ““There are no cou- 
pons to cut out and send in. No keys 


can be used. Often no tangible sales 
can be attributed to an advertise- 
ment. But we do know that this ad- 
vertising is proving extremely valu- 
able in paving the way for personal 
sales talks by our engineers with the 
management and engineers of big 
companies. These personal contacts 
often lead to jobs.” 


Survey Findings 

Moreover, a study made by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., gives strong indi- 
cations that the consistent campaign 
is paying substantial dividends in 
reputation-building for the company. 
In 1943 Ayer conducted a survey 
among petroleum management and 
engineers and chemical management 
and engineers to determine what con- 
cerns they would turn to for handling 
big projects. A similar survey was 
made last year. Comparisons of the 
two showed that Badger standing 
and leadership had gained substanti- 
ally in every division covered. Many 
more people, for instance, stated that 
they had heard favorably about Bad- 
ger and its achievements. Many more 
said they would consult Badger first, 
or among the first, on a vast engi- 
neering job. 

For these reasons Badger believes 
that its advertising program is effec- 
tive in keeping its name before past, 
current and potential clients in the 
process industries. 


Hotel Sample Room: 


Before Hotel Fort Des Moines, in 


Jes Moines, lowa, designed its post-war sample room for salesmen 


+ 


sought their advice on what they wanted to make the room most 


usetul to them. For example: Above the door on the hallway is a 
Trame tor company identification sign. Inside, wallpaper and dra- 
Peries provide unobtrusive background for display of light and dark 
colored merchandise. Each room has an over-size conference table. 
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“NOT ON MY PAYROLL... 
BUT WORKING FOR ME!” 


Railway Express is part of everyone’s 


business, always ready to go to work 
for you just where and when you 
need it, whether you use its nation- 
wide shipping facilities daily or only 
occasionally. 

Now available to Railway Express 
—and to your business—are 500 new, 
high-speed, passenger train- 
equipped cars. New motor vehicles, 
too, are part of the constructive 
Railway Express effort to offer you 
better service. 

These and other improvements 
take time—and money. Add to them 
today’s higher maintenance and 
operating costs and you will see the 
necessity for adequate rates which 
are helping to make Railway Express 
America’s high standard shipping 


service. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


..» Maintains 23,000 of- 
fices (there’s one near 
your factory, office or 
home)...Uses 10,000 
passenger trains daily... 
Has 18,000 motor vehi- 
cles in its pick-up and 
delivery services...Offers 
extra-fast Air Express 
with direct service to 
1,078 cities and towns. 


y 
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EXPRESS 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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NEWSPAPERS 

Widespread increases in retail 
newspaper promotions of major appli- 
ances during 1947 indicate “only the 
beginning” of a gradual return of 
pre-war competitive conditions in ap- 
pliance merchandising, according to 
John Giesen, director, Retail Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Advertising, A. N. 
P, A. 

Mr. Giesen bases his prediction on 
an analysis of total retail newspaper 
advertising of major appliances dur- 
ing 1947 as measured by George 
Neustadt, Inc., in nine key cities: 


DON U. BRIDGE, advertising di- 
rector of the Gannett Newspa- 
pers, is named chairman of newly 
formed Plans Committee of the 
Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A. 


Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, and Washington. 

‘Tracing retail linage gains on me- 
chanical refrigerators, one of the ap- 
pliances currently in shortest supply, 
Mr. Giesen reveals that newspaper 
advertising of this commodity alone 
has increased 322% in February of 
1948 over February, 1947. January, 
1948, mechanical refrigerator linage 
was 387% over the same month of 
the year before. During the entire 
year of 1947, linage on mechanical 
refrigerators in the nine index cities 
rose 413 over the figures for 1946. 

‘The intensity of the competitive 
selling still to come in appliance mer- 
chandising can be appreciated when 
we consider that retailers’ advertising 
of mechanical refrigerators in Neu- 
stadt’s nine cities in 1947 (381,809 
lines) was only one tenth as heavy 
as 1941’s 3,732,200 lines,” Mr. Gie- 
sen has stated. 

* 


WaNaces’ Farmer & Iowa Home- 
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stead has completed a survey among 
lowa farmers on ownership and use 
of tractor-attached loaders and _at- 
tachments. 

The survey shows that about two- 
thirds of the farmers do not own 
tractor-attached loaders, but that two 
out of five who do not have these 
implements intend to buy or build 
one. Most of these farmers intend 
to obtain the loader within a year. 

The survey also brings out the pro- 
portionate number of makes of im- 
plements owned and the proportion 
preferred among the farmers. A wide 
range of manufacturers are men- 
tioned in the answers. The survey 
checked the specific improvements 
which farmers would like to see made 
in tractor-attached loaders and attach- 
ments now on the market. 

Copies of the 6-page survey may 
be obtained from F. I. Wood, Wail- 
laces’ Farmer & Iowa Homestead, 
Research Department. 


In the General Advertising De- 
partment of Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, Lewis S. Fidler, who has 
been with Scripps-Howard continu- 
ously for 19 years, becomes assistant 
to the director, General Advertising 
Division, and H. H. MacLean, for- 
merly manager, Retail Stores Divi- 
sion, becomes assistant to the director, 
Retail Advertising Division. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


The Advertising Council’s newly 
formed Business Paper Advisory 
Committee has been announced by 
Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., chairman 
of the Council. Membership of the 
committee includes publishers and 
editors representing large and small 
business in each section of the coun- 
try. The committee will work with 
the 1,500 business papers in the 
United States reaching about 10,000,- 
OOO readers. Readers of business 
papers represent the production, mar- 
keting, financial, and managerial 
levels of 3,000,000 human  enter- 
prises which directly affect the lives 
of the people of this country. 

Membership of the committee is 
made up of the following publishers: 
Edwin F. Thayer, Tide, committee 
chairman; Rex Wadman, Diesel En- 
gines, Inc.; Raymond Bill, SALes 
MIANAGEMENT; Harry Conover, 


Conover-Mast Corp.; S. A. Knisely. 
The Associated Business Papers; 
Kingsley Rice, Power Generation: 
Richard P. Smith, W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co.; Aglar Cook, Topics 
Publishing Co.; Judd Payne, F. W, 
Dodge Corp. 

Also, E. W. Vimmerman, 4 meri- 
can Druggist; G. D. Crain, Jr., Ad. 
vertising Age; E. F. Hamm, Jr., The 
Trafic Service Corp.; George 0, 
Hays, The Penton Publishing Co.: 
M. A. Williamson, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.; Andrew J. Haire, 
Haire Publishing Co.; C. B. Larra- 
bee, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co.: 
Howard Moore, Moore-Robbins 
Publishing Co., Inc.; Godfrey M. 
Lebhar, Chain Store Age. 


The American Exporter has pre- 
pared a bulletin outlining the oper- 
ation of the Reciprocal Trade Agree. 
ments. It is being distributed to sey- 
eral thousand manufacturers, foreign 
traders and other business executives, 
to civic, business and foreign trade 
clubs, and to all members of Con- 
gress. 


“How ‘To Arrange Advertising 
Testimonials With Hollywood Mo- 
tion Picture Studios,” is the title of 
a booklet now being distributed by 
The Hollywood Reporter, dail 
newspaper of the motion picture in- 
dustry. 

Quoting statements from majo! 
fila. studios outlining their policies 
and procedures concerning testimon- 
ials from stars, the booklet is designed 
to enlighten advertisers and_ their 
agencies concerning methods of ar 
ranging for such promotional tie-up. 
Names of personnel within each stu- 
dio responsible for these arrangements 
are listed. The advertising code ot 


IN CONNECTION with A.B.P. Advertising 


Competition Awards, Andrew J. Hair? 
(left), president, A.B.P., and J, J. Newmar 
vice-president in charge of sales, The 8. F 
Goodrich Co., at presentation luncheor 
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J You'll find here quite a handful... plump 
with her $11,637,000,000 disposable 
income... fat with the almost twelve 
billions she will spend this year feathering 
the nest for the 11,400,000 members 
of her collective family. 
f And, you don’t have to beat around the 
r- publishing bush to find her. 
7 She’s a composite of the more than 3,000,000 
: housewives and mothers you'll 


8, find all wrapped up for special delivery 
within the covers of Woman’s Day... 
the more than 3,000,000 purchasing 
agents who, in 1948, will spend 


0- $4,462,000,000 for Food and Tobacco 

. $1,795,000,000 for Clothing, Accessories, Jewelry 
I $1,459,000,000 for Household Operations 

Fe $ 188,000,000 for Toiletries and Beauty Parlors 


$ 140,000,000 for Drugs and Appliances 


es 

1 Woman's Day hands her to you at the lowest 

r page rate per thousand of any 

i" women’s service magazine. Here, with the 
ps. greatest single copy sale of any 

rs magazine in existence, you find the greatest 

of percentage of housewives and mothers 


of any women’s service magazine. 
Here, in cities of 10,000 and over, you'll 
hnd 71% of Woman's Day readers. 


Advertisers who count costs 
court women who count pennies 


because buying is a woman’s business: 


a Woma n’s D ay is never done } J 
THE AP MAGAZINE 


aS 


the motion picture industry is ap- 
pended. Copies of the booklet may 
be obtained without obligation by 
writing to Arthur A. Engel, assist- 
ant to the publisher, The Hollywood 
Reporter, 6715 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, 28, Calif. 


The Quigley Publishing Co., Inc., 
publishers of Motion Picture Herald, 
Motion Picture Daily, Motion Pic- 
ture Almanac, and Fame, have re- 
leased a market survey of the motion 
picture theaters in the United States. 


According to a survey just released 
by House Furnishing Review, Haire 
publication, 59% of the department 
stores and 64% of the hardware 
stores report that sales of garden sup- 
plies and equipment are on the in- 
crease. The survey shows that all 
stores are increasing their merchan- 
dising space for garden supplies and 
accessories; their greatest needs are 
for informative labeling, national ad- 
vertising and sales training helps. 
Copies of the survey are available 
to manufacturers and agencies in the 
field by writing Haire Publishing 
Co., 1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


RADIO 


Nighttime spot announcements are 
being offered for sale for the first 
time in the 20-year history of Sta- 
tion WCBS, New York City station 
of CBS. Station break commercials, 
which, since October, 1947, have been 
sold Monday through Saturday, 7:45 
A. M. to 5:59 p. M., are now for sale 
during the evening hours. The de- 
cision to sell evening spot announce- 
ments on WCBS stems from the suc- 
cess of the station’s daytime spot sys- 
tem, reports Arthur Hull Hayes, 
general manager. The station sells 
no spots in a permanent time period, 
but instead, station break commer- 
cials are placed according to a rotat- 


GERALD H. SMITH, former exe- 
cutive vice-president, is elected 
president of Street & Smith Pub- 
lications, Inc., at annual meeting. 
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“LUX RADIO THEATER" visited by John Gilman, vice-president and advertising 
manager of Lever Brothers Co., sponsor, and Mrs. Gilman, who flank screen stars 
Joan Caulfield and William Holden (center). Others (L. to R.): Cornwall Jack- 
son, vice-president, J. Walter Thompson Co.; William Keighley, director of the 
“Lux Radio Theater"; D. W. Thornburgh, CBS Western Division vice-president. 


ing schedule which guarantees equit- 
able treatment for all buyers. 


Frigidaire Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., has subscribed to Nielsen 
Radio Index Service, and in this con- 
nection an additional contract cover- 
ing N. R. I. analysis service has been 
signed by Frigidaire’s agency, Foote, 
Cone & Belding, Chicago office. 


Speaking before the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Broadcasters in Los Angeles, Hugh 
Feltis, president of Broadcast Meas- 
urement Bureau, announced a 5% 
reduction in the Bureau’s subscrip- 
tion fees, beginning with the new 
fiscal year, July 1. He said that the 
reduction was made possible by oper- 
ation economies, the present number 
of subscribers (more than 600) and 
the expectancy of still 
scribers. 

Referring to the rise of FM and 
television, Mr. Feltis said, “BMB 
recognizes its responsibilities to these 
branches of the industry and is fa- 
cilitating the measurement of FNM 
and television by offering combina- 
tion subscription rates.” 

He explained the refinements and 
improvements that will be made in 
the March, 1949, survey of station 
and network audiences. These in- 
clude the reporting of audiences in 
several hundred additional cities and 
data on frequency of listening, ex- 
pressed perhaps as average daily audi- 
ence, to supplement total weekly audi- 
ence figures. 


more sub- 


James E. Edwards, 35 vears an 


associate of the late Burridge D. 
Butler in management of Prairie 
Farmer and Radio Station WLS, has 
been elected president of the Prairie 
Farmer Publishing Co. and_ the 
Agricultural Broadcasting Co. He 
has announced that it will be his 
purpose to continue the policies oi 
service to agriculture which have 
characterized the organization 
through the years. Mr. Edwards 
leaves the post of advertising manager 
of Prairie Farmer, and Vern C, An- 
derson succeeds him. 


KZBU, Cebu, Philippine Islands. 
owned and operated by the Philippine 
Broadcasting Corp., has become 4 
CBS affiliate. WHOL, Allentown, 
Pa., owned and operated by the 
Allentown Broadcasting Corp., will 
join CBS as a basic supplementar 
station on or about August 1. The 
two new stations bring the number 
of CBS afhliates to 178. 


A new broadcast signal will bring 


RAYMOND A. ROBINSON, di- 
rector of research for Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co., is honored 
on his 25th anniversary with firm. 


SALES M. NAGEMENI 
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Do you stack? 


Recently, a Mr. S. wanted to see us. “I have a swell 
invention which will make a lot of money for you,” he said. 

“That’s fine,” we said. 

“I got a grocery in Flatbush.” said Mr. S., “on a very 
busy street. Trucks, trucks, trucks—they go by all the time. 
The street shakes, The store shakes. From shaking, the 
stacks of bottled beer fall down. To prevent such, I invent 
this invention.” 

We thought the invention was pretty wonderful . . . filled 
a long-felt want of big companies and small storekeepers 
all over the country who would be grateful to Mr. S! And 
to us if we made it available, So we offered to manufacture 
it, and pay Mr. S. a royalty on sales. 

‘“Hm’m. No cash down?” asked Mr. S. We gave him 
an advance check. 

“How about a full-time job, idea man?” We told him 
the place was lou—full of idea men, full time. 


“Okay” said Mr. S. thoughtfully. “But someday I got 

to invent a way of getting out of that grocery.” 

The invention is so simple, and so practical that only 
a man with falling beer bottle problems could think of it! 
Three layers of board; the top layer punched 
to fit the base of the bottle; bottom layer 
punched to fit the top of the bottle; the 
middle layer not punched at all. 

With the Flatbush Stacker (we invented the s 
name) every stack of beer bottles becomes 
a virtual Gibraltar, comparatively speaking! 


Bottles, beer and proprietors remain 
unperturbed through normal truck, train, 
and traffic tremors, or even upstairs over a bowling alley! 

The stacker is custom-made to fit bottles, jars and cans 
of all sizes—will help good products get better positions in 
supermarkets, and stay in position, will please proprietors, 
store managers, salespeople and customers. 

Brand names and slogans, on the edges, make every 
stack an advertising display as well as a product display. 
and the Flatbush Stacker is 
exclusive with Einson-Freeman! 


Terms very reasonable 


e 
Kinson-Freeman Co. inc. 
Consistently constructive lithographers... 
STARR & BORDEN AVES. « LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


with offices in Chicago « Cleveland « Cincinnati e St. Louis 
Minneapolis e Atlanta « Dallas « Los Angeles e San Francisco 
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WHB, Kansas City, Mo., programs 
to the Middle West night and day, 
effective May 30. On that date 
W HB, now owned by the Cook Paint 
& Varnish Co., begins full-time oper- 
ation of its new facilities—serving 
that section with 10;000 watts power 
daytime and 5,000 watts nighttime. 
Full program schedules of the Mu- 
tual Network will be carried, in addi- 
tion to those originated in Kansas 
City. An estimated 1,000,000 new 
listeners are being added to the pre- 
vious coverage of WHB, which be- 
comes a “full time” station after 18 
vears of daytime schedules only. 


William A. Schudt, Jr., eastern 
division manager of station relations 
for CBS has been appointed directo: 
of station relations, succeeding J. 
Kelly Smith who has been promoted 
to vice-president in charge of station 
administration. 


TELEVISION 


General Mills, Inc., has tormally 
admitted television into its advertis 
ing media fold with the appointment 
of Edward G. Smith, as director of 
radio and television production. NlIr. 
Smith for the past 11 years has been 
program manager. The com- 
pany’s film department also is being 
transferred to the supervision of the 
new appointee. This arrangement, 
according to Samuel C. Gale, vice- 
president in charge of advertising and 
public General Mills, 
will facilitate employing the film or- 
ganization in television 
directed by Mr. Smith. 


radio 


services for 


projects as 


Frank FE. Mullen, executive vice- 
president of NBC who, for the 
past year, has been in charge of the 
network’s television expansion pro- 
gram, will become president of three 
of the nation’s best-known radio sta- 


VANCE D. HICKS, with Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., since 1938, is ap- 
pointed media director in Detroit. 
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tions following his resignation trom 
NBC, July 1. The stations are 
WJR, Detroit; WGAR, Cleveland ; 
KMPC, Los Angeles. G. A. Rich- 
ards, present head of the stations, 
will become boards chairman, main- 
taining supervisory control of a com- 
prehensive program of expansion to 
be instituted by Mr. Mullen. This 
expanded program’ will _ include 
planned installation of television ta- 
cilities in the three cities and pro- 
gramming and educational operation 
aimed at the substantial agricultural 
elements represented in the commu- 
nities served by these stations. Mr. 
Mullen, who is acquiring a substan- 
tial interest in WJR and KMPC, 
will be in complete operational con- 
trol of all three stations. 


The 


has leased 


National Broadcasting Co. 
three RKQO-Pathe sound 
studios for television use, bringing 
to five the total of NBC television 
studios in New York City.: The main 
studio, measuring 97 by 74 feet, is 
the largest film studio on the East 


SIDNEY N. STROTZ, former vice- 
president of NBC's Western Divi- 
sion, is 


administrative _vice- 


president in charge of television. 


Coast and will constitute the largest 
in the world for television. Located 
at 106th Street and Park Ave., the 
studios will be occupied on July 1, 
and available for immediate operation 
by NBC. 

e 

The Allen B. DuMont Labora- 
tories, Inc., has demonstrated a sys- 
tem of transcribing television shows 
on film. The system is called tele- 
transcription and DuMont television 
programs are already available to tele- 
vision stations throughout the United 
States. 

Dr. Thomas T. Goldsmith, head 
otf DuMlont’s research division, under 
whose direction — tele-transcriptions 
have been developed, comments, 
“Our system of transcribing pro- 
grams opens the way for a new type 
of television network—a network by 
tele-transcriptions.” 


ARCH CRAWFORD, who has 


served for the past two years as 


executive vice-president, is elected 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Magazine Publishers, Inc. 


New stations coming on the ai 
he continues, may find tele-transeriy 
tions the solution to their progran 
ming problems. ‘Their programming 
costs will certainly be considerabl 
less than if they receive shows \ 
a common carrier.” 


AGENCIES 

A new advertising agency, May 
& Sisti, is opening offices at 175 Fitth 
Avenue, New York City. The prin 
cipals are Bertram Mayer, former! 
with Erland Advertising Agency, an 
Sebastian Sisti, most recently wit! 


Velona Manufacturing Co., and pre} 


viously with The Advertiser Mage 
zine and Allied Advertising Agen 
cies, Florida. Clark & Rickerd 


Inc., is the new name of the new! 


| 
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expanded Detroit agency, Florez 
Phillips and Clark. 
+ 
Tod Reed, vice-president of Ruth 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., is appointed man 
ager of the agency’s Detroit offices. . 
John M. McDonald is elected vic 
president of The Buchen Co., Ch 
cago. David G. McAneny joi 


Cecil & Presbrey, Inc., as a memb 
and 


of the radio television depar' 


ments. 


JOHN H. KUNKEL, former east- 
Petroleo, has 
Advertisers. 


ern manager of 


joined International 
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Should Know What 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Gan Do For Them 


Equipment and Organization is unusual — Operation is Day and Night. 


Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS - PUBLICATIONS 


ond printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to 
produce, such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention 
Dailies, Proceedings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional 
Yeor Books, Paper Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Products 
Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so if in 
doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and information will 
be promptly given. 
Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any part 
of printing orders in which we specialize—from ILLUSTRAT TONS 
and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


Business methods and financial standing are the best, which statement 
is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First National 
Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rates Printing 
Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest standing. 


because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 
because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 
Right Price 
because of superior facilities and efficient management. 


A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment 
will save much anxiety regarding attentive service, 
quality and delivery. 


we ARE STRONG on OUR 


Product 


Artists - 


A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall 
Company plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 


Clean Linotype 
Monotype and Ludlow 
typesetting. 

All Standard Faces 


of type and special 
faces, if desired. 


Good Presswork— 
one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses 
print. 


Mailing and Delivery 


service as fast as 
copies are completed. 


A SAVING is. often obtained 
in shipping or mailing when 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market and 
distributing point. 


(THE FORMER ROGERS AND HALL COMPANY) 


PRINTER SPECIALISTS 
Engravers - Electrotypers 


H. J. WHITCOMB 


Vice President and 
Assistant Director of 


L. C. HOPPE : Sales 
int enna Director Telephone Wabash 3380—tocal and Long Distance L. Ce, "eng 
5 President and | Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago 5, Illinois w. E. p. BREELAND 
irector of Sales fe 
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Retail Sales and Services Forecast for June, 1948 


Before studying this month’s figures, please turn to page 60. Read 
the explanation of changes and additions effective with this issue. 


tion will show a retail sales gain in 
June over last year’s corresponding 
month. The Nation’s sales will 
amount to $10.8 billion, an_ esti- 
mated gain over last June of 14%. 
However, part of this gain is due 
to the fact that this June has an 
additional selling day. After adjust- 
ment for this factor the gain is 10%, 
slightly exceeding the 8% rise in 
consumer prices since last June. 
Regional sales trends over last year 
favor cities in the Great Lakes, Mid- 
dle West, and Southwest regions par- 
ticularly. Lagging behind the na- 
tional increase are the Pacific, New 
England, and Middle Atlantic areas. 
The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index materially above 


average (for this June compared 
with last June) are: Houston, 
112.0; South Bend, 112.0; Beau- 
mont, 111.1; Amarillo, 109.5; 


Evansville, 109.5; Davenport, 108.9; 
Gary, 108.7; Billings, 108.4; Mo- 
line-Rock Island-East Moline, 108.0; 
Austin, 107.4; Pueblo, 107.3; Mo- 


bile, 107.0; Spartanburg, 106.9; 
Dallas, 106.6; Detroit, 106.0; Kan- 
sas City, 106.0; Appleton, 106.0; 


Jackson, 106.0; 
* 


Sales Management’s Research 
Department with the aid of Eco- 
nometric Institute, Inc., maintains 
running charts on the business prog- 
ress of more than 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. 
Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales 
tax collections, Department of Com- 
merce surveys of independent store 
sales, Federal Reserve Bank reports 
on department store sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar 
figure for all retail activity as de- 
fined by the Bureau of the Census. 
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Every important city in the Na- 
The figures are directly comparable 
with similar annual estimates of re- 
tail sales as published in SM’s Sur- 
vey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are 
Given, the first being “City Index— 
1948 vs. 1939.” This figure ties back 
directly to the last official Census and 
is valuable for gauging the long-term 
change in a market. It is expressed 
as a ratio. A figure of 400.0, for 
example, means that total retail sales 
in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 
1948 over 1947,” is similar to the 
first, except that last year is the base 
year. For short-term studies it is 
more realistic than the first, and the 
two together give a well rounded 
picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how 
business is today as compared with 
last year. 

The third column, “City-National 
Index, 1948 over 1947,” relates the 
city’s change to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have this month a sizable 
gain over the same month last year, 
but the rate of gain may be less—or 
more—than that of the Nation. All 
figures in this column above 100, in- 
dicate cities where the change is more 
favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived 
by dividing the index figure of the 
city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure,S Millions,” 
gives the total amount of retail sales 
for the projected month. Like all 
estimates of what is likely to happen 
in the future, both the dollar figure 
and the resultant index figures can, at 
best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Allowance is made 


in the dollar estimates tor the ex. 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures 
studied together, will provide valy. 
able information on both rate of 
growth and actual size of 
market. 

These exclusive estimates are full 
protected by copyright. They must 
not be reproduced in printed form, 
in whole or in part, without written 
permission from SALES MAwNace. 
MENT, INc. 


a city 


Suggested Uses for This Data 
include (a) special advertising and 
promotion drives in spot cities, (b) 
a guide for your branch and district 
managers, (c) revising sales quotas, 
(d) checking actual performances 
against potentials, (e) basis of let- 
ters for stimulating salesmen and 
forestalling their alibis, (f)  deter- 
mining where drives should be local- 
ized. 


A Pre-Release Service 1s 
Available. SM will mail, 10 days in 
advance of publication, a mimeo-- 
graphed list giving estimates of retail 
sales in dollar and index form for the 
200-odd cities. The price is $1.00 
per year. 
v Cities marked with a star are 
Preferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with 
a level of sales compared with the 
same month in 1947 which equals or 
exceeds the national change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June 1948) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index » 
1948 1948 1948 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. June 
1939 1947 1947 1948 
UNITED STATES .. 302.4 114.0 160.0 10,817.00 
Alabama 
* Birmingham .... 454.1 114.0 1000 38.68 
% Mobile ........ 488.9 122.0 107.0 12.81 
*: Montgomery .... 427.0 114.0 100.0 11.23 
Arizona 
Phoenix ...... 451.5 109.7 36.2 18.42 
UE i weees 411.9 118.3 103.8 8.28 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith .... 390.3 110.7. 97.1 5.23 
Little Rock .... 510.0 113.7 99.7 17.80 
California 
Berkeley ...... 297.6 112.9 99.0 8.69 
SOS. ccwicewe 339.0 98.6 86.5 15.39 
Long Beach - 511.9 114.0 100.0 37.31 
Los Angeles ... 374.6 110.7 97.1 249.47 
Oakland ....... 298.9 108.9 955 46.00 
Pasadena ...... 355.1 109.3 95.9 16.69 
Sacramento .... 340.6 113.4 99.5 22.95 
San Bernardino . 398.7 109.4 96.0 9.17 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Leading N. Y. State's High-Spot Cities is 
a habit with Hempstead Town. In June, 
twenty-fifth consecutive month in the lead, 
retail sales forecast is 213°, above June 
1939. Volume for June is $31,520,000. And 
Hempstead Town leads N. Y. State's major 
markets (over 250,000 population) in retail 
sales gain June '48 over '47—with 16.8%, 
increase. 


Se ‘tae! 
ROR OO 
ORO xs S 

xD 


The ring is the wedding . . . 


Hempstead Town and the Review-Star go together like 
that in your marketing picture . . . so inseparable that 
the Review-Star families, if removed from Hempstead 
Town, would form a city ranking among the nation's choice 
markets in population, income, retail sales, and income 


per family. 


Successful Hempstead Town retailers use this newspaper 
regularly year after year because the Review-Star families 
yield the quantity and quality of results worthy of such a 


market. 


Your advertising in the Review-Star marries into the best 


families. 


Nassau Daily Review-Star 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Six days a week, 5c a copy e Executive Offices, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Represented nationally by Lorenzen and Thompson, Inc. 


New York @ Chicago @ St, Louis @ San Francisco © Los Angeles 


THEY GO TOGETHER 


JUNE |} 1948 


Detroit © Cincinnati @ Kansas City @ Atlanta 
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HIGH 


for 

HOT INFORMATION 
on 

TOP STATIONS 
in 

TOP MARKETS... 


SPOT CITIES 


(Continued from page 130) 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June 1948) 
: City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1948 1948 1948 (Million) 


vs. vs. vs. June 
1939 1947 1947 1948 


ask your California (Continued) 
San Diego .... 414.3 108.3 95.0 33.68 
JOHN BLAIR San Francisco .. 343.3 109.6 96.1 111.93 
: : San Jose ...... 417.5 110.0 96.5 16.49 
man! a Santa Barbara .. 291.9 109.6 96.1 5.78 
. Stockton ...... 356.6 106.7 936 11.27 
JOHN Colorado 
Colorado Springs 337.4 111.3 97.6 6.04 
| PP sccveeee 326.6 116.3 102.0 49.44 
© Pueblo ....... 358.2 122.3 107.3 6.95 
& COMPANY 
. . Connecticut 
Bridgeport .... 265.0 108.0 94.7 16.59 
Hartford ...... 257.3 109.2 95.8 23.77 
New Haven .... 251.1 112.3 98.5 18.66 
Stamford ...... 334.6 114.7 100.6 7.73 
Waterbury ..... 258.2 105.2 92.3 9.58 
Delaware 
Wilmington .... 237.6 109.4 96.0 13.14 
Income = ro 
' | District of Columbia 
Come In! Washington .... 237.6 111.7 98.0 81.41 
Here in Woonsocket , 
there’s money to buy Florida 
your product. In evidence, Jacksonville ... 384.6 113.5 99.6 24,23 
take Unemployment Ben- fy Milami ..ccccee 366.2 120.0 105.3 32.15 
3 f r the er 331.7 102.8 90.0 7.43 
efit Payments . - . Pensacola ..... 370.8 110.7 97.1 5.34 
nation, UP in February St. Petersburg . 475.8 108.9 95.5 13.18 
over January; for Rhode SOE ascuxsnd 336.2 114.0 100.0 13.18 
Island, DOWN! 
Punch out your sales Georgia 
story to the prosperous Albany ....... 416.5 119.1 1045 3.54 
folk of Rhode _ Island’s Atlanta ....... 315.5 113.8 99.8 46.25 
PLUS market. For Augusta ...... 316.4 107.7 94.5 6.77 
of , Nl vo Columbus ..... 360.4 110.8 97.2 7.28 
99.7% reception, all you Macon ........ 351.9 108.5 95.2 7.53 
need is the— Savannah ..... 343.9 1115 978 10.11 
Hawaii 
0 0 a 3 0 C K r T * Honolulu ...... 431.0 116.3 102.0 29.35 
: Idaho 
I Oe a 300.0 111.6 97.9 5.64 
— Ilinois 
(‘4 r/; Rhode Chicago ....... 290.5 117.1 102.7 374.38 
Island’s ty East St. Louis . 332.4 119.7 105.0 7.48 
PLUS Moline-Rock Island- 
MARKET E. Moline ..... 333.5 123.1 108.0 10.64 
Representatives: Peers ccccces 301.7 115.7 101.5 15.69 
Gilman, Nicholl & Ruthman Rockford ...... 353.9 118.6 104.0 13.20 
vo Springfield .... 329.2 1186 104.0 11,49 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for June 1948) 


“> Evansville. 
vy Fort Wayne 
T+ GE «owas 
* Indianapolis 
vy South Bend 


vy Terre Haute ... 


lowa 


City 

City City Nat'l 
Index Index index 
1948 1948 1948 


vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1947 1947 


«+++ 406.2 124.8 109.5 
-e+- 346.2 119.9 105.2 


-+++ 404.3 123.9 108.7 
- 346.3 116.6 102.3 

-- 408.3 127.7 112.0 
323.0 116.2 101.9 


Cedar Rapids .. 306.7 110.6 97.0 


\ Davenport . 


‘ Des Moines .... 
Sioux City .... 


Kansas 


‘» Kansas City ... 


Topeka ... 
vy Wichita ... 
Kentucky 


Lexington . 
\ Louisville . 


«++ 344.2 124.1 108.9 
335.3 118.6 104.0 
291.9 110.6 97.0 


432.1 118.6 104.0 
coos 4238 WRT BS 
---- 549.0 119.7 105.0 


coce Se WBZ SBS 
-+-- 316.1 1145 100.4 


Louisiana 


New Orleans ... 


“> Shreveport 


Bangor ... 


346.0 108.9 95.5 
- 334.0 117.1 102.7 


---. 263.0 110.1 96.6 


‘ Lewiston-Auburn 282.5 116.3 102.0 


See 288.2 109.7 96.2 
Maryland 

Baltimore ..... 299.7 109.8 96.3 
Cumberland ... 280.2 107.3 94.1 
Massachusetts 

a os 222.8 108.9 95.5 
Fall River ..... 260.0 107.4 94.2 
Holyoke ...... 222.6 100.3 88.0 
See eee: 298.9 107.2 94.0 
New Bedford ... 260.8 1066 93.5 
Springfield . 255.1 114.5 100.4 
Worcester ..... 229.1 110.0 96.5 
Michigen 

\ Battle Creek .. 348.1 116.9 102.5 
Bay City ...... 367.6 116.6 102.3 
eee. és 382.0 120.8 106.0 
ee 295.4 113.5 99.6 


Grand Rapids .. 347.7 119.1 104.5 


SRE oe ceesce 347.5 1116 97.9 
Kalamazoo . 377.8 120.0 105.3 
rRONONB  ccccce 351.0 117.4 103.0 
Muskegon ..... 405.5 118.9 104.3 
Ie isacce 243.6 117.4 103.0 
Minnesota 
© Beh ccccccce 303.2 120.3 105.5 
Minneapolis -. 315.4 119.7 105.0 
eee 311.6 118.6 104.0 
Mississippi 
Y RD ccccccs 463.5 120.8 106.0 


$ 
( Million) 
June 
1948 


15.64 
16.55 
14.88 
55.58 
16.66 

9.27 


8.65 
10.05 
23.47 

9.75 


12.92 
11.38 
24.87 


9.18 
35.24 


45.57 
13.36 


4.55 
6.13 
11.27 


96.93 
5.10 


10.29 
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Elizabeth 
Daily Journal 
School Page Editor 
Wins Annual 
Education Award 


THIS annual award 
was presented by the 
Elizabeth Teachers’ 
Association for 
"Distinguished Service 
in Education" 


. 
Full School Page 


every week reporting Public 
Parochial and Private School 
news. 
® 


No Special Inducements! 
Increased Journal circula- 


tion reflects ‘Reader In- 
terest’ sustained by 
thorough Union County 


News coverage. 


90% Home Delivered 


Special Representative 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc 


All Wise 
SPACE BUYERS 


ARE WATCHING 


WINSTON-SALEM’S 
RETAIL SALES FIGURE 


| $101,493,000.00 


(according to Sales Management) 


May 10, 1948 

f 

2nd Highest in the 
South’s No. 1 State . . . 
8s an eyeful fer advertisers with 

t something to sell! 


WINSTON SALEM 


PWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING 


SUNDAY EVENING 


‘ ” . 
sonal Representaiive KELL Y-SMITH COMPANY 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June 1948) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1948 1948 1948 
vs. vs. VS. 
1939 1947 1947 
Missouri 
Kansas City 357.4 120.8 106.0 
vy St. Joseph .... 355.4 120.8 106.0 
a aaa 323.6 113.4 99.5 
Springfield 363.3 111.7 98.0 
Montana 
Ge onwsees 317.7 123.6 108.4 
vy Great Falls .... 300.0 116.3 102.0 
Nebraska 
RIOUER xcccccs 324.9 112.6 98.8 
Pe eseasewe 329.3 115.1 101.1 
Nevada 
 eincaven 264.1 105.9 92.9 
New Hampshire 
Manchester . 256.1 112.4 98.6 
New Jersey 
Camden ....-- 257.5 107.6 94.4 
Elizabeth ..... 266.1 108.3 95.0 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken ...... 192.2 106.4 93.3 
Newark ....... 257.5 108.4 95.1 
I aie wii s-aa 285.5 112.9 99.0 
a ae 287.7 110.5 96.9 
ae 254.5 107.6 94.4 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque - 314.6 111.7 98.0 
New York 
<_ er 233.5 119.7 105.0 
Binghamton .... 215.7 110.4 96.8 
a a eewane 244.6 114.0 100.0 
BE se ndeee 220.1 104.4 91.6 
Hempstead 
Township ...... 313.0 116.8 102.5 
*: Jamestown ..... 241.9 118.6 104.0 
New York ..... 227.2 112.9 99.0 
Niagara Falls 222.8 110.2 96.7 
‘Rochester ..... 235.0 115.1 101.0 
Schenectady 225.2 111.4 97.7 
er 237.9 115.8 101.6 
eer 219.7 116.6 102.3 
ee <ssesenes 215.6 113.9 99.9 
North Carolina 
Asheville ...... 360.0 112.7 98.9 
Charlotte ..... 395.1 116.3 102.0 
BaROM <cccvce 345.8 103.1 90.4 
‘> Greensboro 411.0 120.2 105.4 
ere 386.2 117.1 102.7 
‘> Salisbury ..... 380.0 114.6 100.5 
Winston-Salem . 366.1 111.0 97.4 
North Dakota 
Se Farge .cccccee 357.5 120.5 105.7 
Grand Forks 356.0 119.2 104.6 
Ohio 
ee 273.6 1041 91.3 
ee 300.4 112.9 99.0 
Cincinnati ..... 286.2 114.5 100.4 
*Cleveland ..... 287.1 115.0 100.7 
-Columbus ..... 297.0 118.6 104.0 
PERE saveces 305.3 117.8 103.3 
‘- Springfield 226.8 114.3 100.3 


(Continued on page 134) 


$ 
(Million ) 
June 
1948 


68.41 
8.78 
97.43 
8.03 


5.02 
5.22 


10.82 
29.57 


5.15 


7.35 


10.79 
10.19 


18.95 
54.64 

8.25 
16.86 
14.15 


6.23 


The 49“ STATE” 


A NEW SALES PROSPECT 


Sales prospecting is good in the ‘49th STATE" 
. . . With an annual industrial payroll of over 
$100,000,000* . . . and a population of 490,013** 
who produce a gross buying income of $407, 
840,000* annually. Advertise in the newspapers 
they read . . . the ASHEVILLE CITIZEN-TIMES 

. . with a combined circulation of 51,115.*** 


For Route Lists, Trade Information, 
Market Data, Write. Wire or Call: 
ROY PHILIPS, Director of Advertising 


Representatives: The KATZ Agency 


Surveys and 


Sales Management 1947, Survey of Buying Power 
* U. S. Census 1940 
ABC September 30, 1947 


i TC a 
ASHEVILLE CITIZEN 


MORNING 
ASHEVILLE TIMES 
ASHEVILLE CITIZEN- TIMES 


EVENING 
SUNDAY 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


ONLY THE 
GLOBE-TIMES 
COVERS 
BETHLEHEM 


So What? So you can’t cover 
Pennsylvania’s third market—the 
Bethlehem-Allentown market — 
without the Bethlehem Globe- 
Times. And here’s a busy buy- 
ing prosperous market you won’t 
want to overlook. 


During 1947 Bethlehem-Allen- 
town enjoyed retail sales of 
more than 176 million dollars. 
The total new income was $243,- 
539,000. What’s more, in the 
Bethlehem part of this market 
the per family net income was 
$5,143 ... which is right up with 
the best in the Keystone State! 


Plan now to use the Bethlehem 
Globe-Times — the newspaper 
with the largest evening circula- 
tion in Pennsylvania’s third 
largest market. 

Rolland L. Adams, Manager 


Represented Nationally by DE LISSER, INC. 
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Sales Manager 


For medium-size corpora- 
tion in New York Metropoli- 
tan Area but located outside 
the city. Preduct is a popu- 
lar household and office item. 


Applicant must have a 
proved record of success in 
sales management and _ in 
selling low-price products 
distributed through such 
channels as wholesale drug, 
tobacco, paper, and grocery 
jobbers. 


Age 34 to 45. Must be will- 
ing to travel. Please submit 
detailed resumé, clearly stat- 
ing positions held, products 
sold, and income earned. 


BOX +2544 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Former Sales Manager, Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promo- 
tion Manager, Advertising 
Account Executive desires 
sales position, requiring 
imagination, responsibility. 
Experience includes market- 
ing, sales training, sales or- 
ganization in light manufac- 
turing field. Aggressive, per- 
sonable. 36 years of age. 
Presently employed. Will re- 
locate anywhere. Box 2543, 
Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 


NEED HOUSE ORGANS 


Can print 2 sides and fold in | operation on 
new high-speed rotary web offset press. Up to 
page size 9 x 12, in 8-16-32 page units. Complete 
production facilities, New York City. Quality 
reproduction. 


Box Number 2537, Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
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RETAIL SALES 
Forecast for June 1948) 


City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1948 1948 1948 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. June 
1939 1947 1947 1948 


Ohio (Continued) 


¢ Steubenville 

P E- cewne 

’ Warren ..... 
Youngstown 

y Zanesville ... 


Oklahoma 


Muskogee ... 
Oklahoma City 
PU wxéecs 


- 241.1 115.1 101.0 4.87 
-» 282.5 114.6 100.5 31.64 
-. 284.3 116.3 102.0 5.26 

. 294.6 118.6 104.0 20.00 
-- 301.8 119.1 104.5 5.04 
-- 310.9 108.9 95.5 3.42 


- 320.7 110.9 97.3 25.05 
-. 330.8 119.7 105.6 19.09 


Oregon 
a ee 342.4 109.7 96.2 53.48 
Dl Kasecewe 321.4 107.6 94.4 5.56 

Pennsylvania 

* Allentown ..... 284.3 118.6 104.0 11.77 
er 235.7 105.9 92.9 6.41 
Bethlehem .... 257.3 110.7 97.1 4.76 

Wa ssccees 3145.6 114.0 100.0 7.07 

See 277.1 115.1 101.0 11.39 
Harrisburg 275.5 115.7 101.5 11.79 

’ Johnstown ..... 290.8 119.7 105.0 8.87 
Lancaster 254.6 108.0 94.7 7.74 
Lebanon ...... 263.6 113.4 99.5 2.90 
Norristown 266.7 108.9 95.5 3.84 


Philadelphia 


‘y Pittsburgh .... 268.9 119.4 104.7 77.17 
PEE wesees 270.8 114.5 100.4 12.62 
eee 233.8 108.3 95.0 11.20 
Wilkes-Barre ... 271.1 116.2 101.9 9.57 
‘y Williamsport ... 268.0 1145 100.4 4.77 
ER aeceeenes 249.6 111.0 97.4 6.34 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


°° Woonsocket .... 


- 252.6 105.9 92.9 28.32 
273.8 115.3 101.1 4.49 


South Ccrolina 


Charleston ..... 347.6 103.3 90.6 8.62 
Columbia ..... 353.7 111.7 98.0 10.01 

» Greenville ..... 378.8 117.5 103.1 8.41 
vy Spartanburg . 465.8 121.9 106.9 7.36 


South Dakota 
vy Aberdeen ...... 390.1 120.8 106.0 3.16 


Sioux Falls .... 


AMERICA’S 


403.0 120.0 105.3 7.98 


FINEST MARKETING MAP 


of the United States for Sales and Executive Use 


— PLUS — 
203 Beautiful Sales Wall Maps cover- 
ing the Majer U. 8S. Markets. All 
Maps 65 x 44” mounted, mechanically 
indexed, cellophane taminated. IN- 
QUIRIES oordially invited. FREE 
i}lustrated Brochure upen request 


HEARNE BROTHERS 
24th Fir., National Bank Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June 1948) 


City 
City City Nat’! 
Index Index Index $ 
19 1948 1948 (Million) Ac 
vs. vs. vs lune 
1939 1947 1947 94g - 
At 
Tennesse At 
“y Chattanooga ... 339.1 114.3 100.3 16.14 4 
Knoxville ..... 354.9 105.1 92.2 15% As 
‘¢ Memphis ...... 352.7 116.4 102.1 4067 Al 
Nashville ..... 338.3 113.5 996 2314 B: 
B: 
Texas - 
te Amarillo ...... 368.9 124.8 109.5 8.30 Be 
Austin ......0. 348.5 122.4 107.4 1185 T 
‘ Beaumont ..... 363.4 126.7 111.1 9.34 B 
‘> Corpus Christi .. 362.7 118.1 103.6 9.83 j 
~~ Sean 421.0 121.5 1066 6133 = 
dv El Paso ...... 333.0 116.1 1018 1109 
“Fort Worth .... 398.5 115.7 1015 3152 Be 
> Galveston ..... 328.4 117.1 102.7 6.93 B 
vr Houston ...... 414.9 127.7 112.0 68.50 B 
San Antonio ... 318.2 111.3 97.6 27.87 T 
= Seeer 325.2 112.4 98.6 6.83 B 
+ Wichita Falls .. 341.0 119.0 104.4 6.82 
T 
Utah Cc 
T 
Ogden ........ 334.9 103.2 90.5 5.56 C 
‘: Salt Lake City. 318.1 115.4 101.2 2082 1 
c 
Vermont c 
Burlington ..... 302.1 110.6 97.0 4.35 ‘ 
c 
Virginia t 
T 
vy Lynchburg .... 303.3 115.3 101.1 5.49 P 
+: Newport News .. 336.6 117.4 103.0 5.42 ( 
‘re Norfolk ......- 345.3 115.1 101.0 18.6 ; 
Portsmouth .... 375.0 109.1 95.7 5.25 
Richmond ..... 322.4 105.9 929 29.69 I 
¢y Roanoke ...... 354.5 115.6 101.4 10% 
I 
Washington 
a 396.7 113.2 99.3 70.37 
Spokane ...... 349.5 108.1 948 19.50 
, ee 378.0 111.2 97.5 17.73 


West Virginia 


2 Charleston .... 293.3 115.5 101.3 10.94 
‘¢ Huntington .... 284.9 119.6 104.9 7.55 


Wheeling ...... 274.2 110.9 97.3 7.43 
Wisconsin 
vy Appleton ...... 339.0 120.8 106.0 4.61 


Green Bay .... 322.7 114.8 100.7 7.26 
“¢La Crosse .... 302.4 117.4 103.0 5.14 


~ Madison ...... 334.2 119.7 105.0 12.0 

‘Manitowoc .... 313.9 114.9 100.8 3.17 

‘ Milwaukee ..... 347.3 115.1 101.0 85.17 
Sheboygan .... 301.9 109.9 96.4 4.68 
Superior ...... 291.2 108.3 95.0 3.64 

Wyoming 

Sy Cheyenne ..... 307.7. 119.7 105.0 3.60 


a 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Unlimited oppertunity for man experienced i* 
the heating field to handle a proven fuel savine 
device now being seld to homes, apartments and 
industrial buildings. Commissions and share ¢ 
profits. Half interest in business will be gives 
right man after a reasonable productive per ied. 
Wesson Distributing Corp., Industrial Office Bids. 
1060 Broad St., Suite 466, Newark, N. J. 


—— 
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3.60 
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iii IER ren 


-rtising Corporation of 
Adver £ os — 


America ..-----: = 09 
American Poultry Journal ..... 77 
i |. , 
American Hospital Association ; 9 


American Telephone & Telegraph 


—Classified ......--- 93 
Asheville Citizen-Times ... 133 
Atlantic City Press .... ee 115 
Baltimore News-Post .... 26.27 
Bangor Daily News ..... ere 102 
Barnes & Reinecke, Inc. . ‘ 97 
The Bayonne Times ..... 122 
Beech Aircraft Corp. ...... ul 51 
[The Bethlehem Globe-Times .... 133 
Better Homes & Gardens ....... 58 
eee ee . 132 
Bloomington Pantagraph ... 117 
Booth Michigan Newspapers 121 
Buffalo Evening News ......... 79 


Building Supply News. ..116-118-120-122 


The Burlington Free Press 30 
Bureau of Advertising— 

a elegant acinik cen 9 115 
The Burkhardt Company 5 
Capper’s Farmer ........ po 62-63 
The Cedar Rapids Gazette ..... 111 
Cessna Aircraft Company ...... 73 
The Chester Times .... a 95 
Chicago Daily News ..... See 68 
Chicago Herald American .... 21 
Chtcago Tribume .....60.0+: 4th Cover 
The Christian Science Monitor .. 23 
Cincinnati Times-Star ........ 55 
Hotel Cleveland ....... ; 56 
The Cleveland Press ; ~ 59 
Columbus Dispatch .. a 33 
Copeland Displays, Inc. ; 102 
Country Gentleman .......... 6-7 
Dallas Times-Herald .... 94 
Davenport Times-Democrat 122 
DeBoth Features ........ ee 117 
Dell Publishing Company, Ine. 80-81 
Delta Air Lines ............ 34 
The Detroit News ........... 14 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc. ...... 112 
Einson-Freeman Company, Inc. 127 
Elizabeth Daily Journal .... 133 
Fall River Herald News .... 29 
Gardner Display Company 32 
Haire Merchandising Publicaticns 104 
Hearne Brothers ............ 134 
Hearst Advertising Service 84-85 
anes, OU, Bee. .........<; 57 
Hollywood Citizen-News and Ad- 

Ssttpesic. pT ORS Cee es 71 
House eee 106 
The Houston Chronicle ....... 100 
eR, Riya antes 4 
The Indianapolis News .... ; 11 
Industrial Equipment News . 94 
Interstate United Newspapers. 135 
Jessie's Notebook ........ 117 
The Weekly Kansas City Star 47 
KIOA (Des Moines) t 58 


Ty 
C-L-O-S-E" MAKES 
THE SALESMAN 
BY LEON EPSTEIN 
Newest booklet in the SELLIN IMPLIFIED 
Series, Available "seca fer pons ty purchases. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE to executives writing on 
Mpany letterhead. 
Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune 
Life 


Los Angeles Examiner 


Mademoiselle’s Living 
Hotel Mayfair 
McClatchy Newspapers 
Memphis Press—Scimitar and The 
Commercial Appeal .... 
Moline Dispatch & Rock 
TN die cw an a wes 


Island 
Nassau Daily Review-Star 
National Analysts, Inc. 
Nation’s Agriculture 
Nation’s Business 
The Newark News 
The New York News . 
New York Subways 
Co., Ine. 


Newmac Company 


Advertising 


Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter ... 
The Olsen Publishing Company 


Personnel Research Associates 
Robert Peterson Advertising 
Agency 
The Philadelphia Bulletin 
Pictorial Review a Sautioas 
Printing Products Corporation 
The Progressive Farmer 
The Providence Journal-Bulletin 


Railway Express Agency . 

Readers Digest International Edi- 
tions, Inc. 

Redbook 


River Raisin Paper Company 


Sadler, Hafer and Associates 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sales Research Institute 
The Salisbury Post 

San Francisco Chronicle 
The Seattle Times 
Successful Farming ......... 
Sullivan Business Publication 
Syracuse Herald-Journal— 
"Herald-American 


The Tacoma News-Tribune . 
Telechron, Inc. 


This Week 


J. Walter Thompson Company 

Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Homestead dite msit 

The Washington Evening Star 

WCAO (Baltimore) 

Winston-Salem Journal & Sentinel 

WIOD (Miami) 

WIJR (Detroit) ... 

WJR-WGAR-KMPC 

WMBD (Peoria) 

Woman's Day ... 

Woonsocket Call 

WOR (New York) 

WTAR (Norfolk) 

Young & Rubicam, Ine. 


CooL 
ALL NIGHT! 


lowa 


Guest - controlled HOTEL 


air conditioning 
- -noiseproofing 
--.and a radio 
in every room! 


ST. LOUIS 


COOL 
ALL DAY! 
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50 
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Mayfair 


SALISBURY 


NORTH CAROLINA 
16th In Population Ranks 
In 
Per Capita 


DRUG SALES 


BRAND PREFERENCE SURVEY 


POST 


Evening and Sunday Morning 


SALISBURY, N.C 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Representatives 


15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 


NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 
® Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information. 


WEST COAST 
SALES ENGINEER 


Exprienced sales engineer with 
good knowldge of West Coast mar- 
kets seeks new opportunity in sales 
management, branch operation, dis- 
tributorship or sales agency, pref- 
erably selling established products 
in mechanical, electrical and con- 
struction fields. Organizer and cre- 
ative sales specialist with back- 
ground of engineering, service and 
sales management. University grad- 
uate. Many years California resi- 
dent. Box 2542, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 
SALES LITERATURE 


Copy, layouts, ideas for Publications and 
Direct Mail, expertly prepared at low cost. 
ROBERT PETERSON, Phone Central 6750, 
442 Civic Opera Bidg., Chicago 6 
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COMMENT 


EMPHASIS ON MEN 


F YoU are a long-time subscriber to SALES MIAN AGE- 
| MENT, you have seen reflected in these pages ample 
evidence of one of the biggest changes that has come 
about, in the last decade or so, in our approach to sales 
management as a profession. That change is the enor- 
mously increased importance of qualified manpower as 
an element in efficient corporate operation. 


Almost all sizable American companies today cannot 
find enough capable executive talent. The rise of interest 
in more effective selection of salesmen, and in sales train- 
ing, has been phenomenal. TWI, during the war, ad- 
vanced our thinking about personnel by 20 years. 


We've just about concluded that a business amounts 
to nothing more than the sum-total of the talents of the 
people who operate it—top to bottom. 


Even when sales management was scarcely recognized 
as a “field” in itself, some of the then most astute sales 
directors recognized the importance of men, sensed the 
trend which is now a reality. 


OR example, back in 1920, W. C. Sills, then general 
F manager of sales for Chevrolet, had this to say: 
We don’t talk enough about men, when it is all 
we should be talking about. 


We talk about policies, when we should be talk- 


ing about men. 

We talk about methods, when we should be 
talking about men. 

We talk about systems, when we should be talk- 
ing about men. 

And why? 

For the very good reason that men make policies, 
methods and systems. 

When you are not satisfied with policies, methods 
or systems, look to your men. 

They are responsible and it is there that improve- 
ments are needed. 

‘The human element is responsible. 

Go to the source, then, that needs remedying. 

Go to the source responsible for the action. 

Man is responsible! 


A PROFESSION WITHOUT A LIBRARY 
Wee we're on the subject of long-range trends 


in sales management, and because this is the month 
of the annual meeting for the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, it might be timely to point out that 
sales management, as a profession, suffers from a paucity 
of good professional literature. Doctors, dentists, archi- 
tects, lawyers . . . almost all other professional fields have 
standard textbooks and reference works which are stand- 
ard because they represent codification of tested principle 
and they are the work of recognized experts. Sales man- 
agement has no such “five-foot shelf’ of literature. 
There’s a good reason. The men who are qualified to 
write books on sales policies and methods can’t afford 
to take the time to do so. Just as important, most of 
them are not trained writers. To hire the writing talent, 
and to take from an active executive the necessary time 
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required tor the gathering of the material, would mean 
an investment which would never pay off in book sales, 
We come to the inescapable conclusion that sooner or 
later some individuals or organizations are going to have 
to subsidize the preparation of some basic writing jobs, 


VEN if that were done, we'd face the additional prob- 
F lem which arises out of the fact that marketing js 
a dynamic profession that is changing rapidly from year 
to year. We'd have to find a way to keep our literature 
up to date. 


There isn’t, for example, a single standard recognized 
textbook which adequately covers the subject of sales 
promotion. A New York sales executive who went to 
the big public library a week ago for some help on sales 
contests drew a blank. We haven’t a single authoritative 
study on continuity and cumulative effect in advertising. 


This situation puts a tremendous responsibility on the 
shoulders of business magazines, which, in the field of 
marketing and advertising, are today producing the best 
current material available. But there is a marked dis- 
tinction between what makes good textbook material and 
what makes good magazine reading. Magazines can do 
only part of the reporting and educational job. We do 
need a literature of the profession. 


LOOK AT THE FARMER! 


HE farm market? Everyone knows it’s important. 

But what not everybody realizes is this: Now that the 
farm is so heavily mechanized, the farmer’s stability is 
today a huge factor in the health of the capital goods 
industries where depressions usually start. 


George Krieger, top agricultural. sales engineer for 
Ethyl Corp., made this point in New York recently at 
an American Marketing Association meeting. He said: 
‘The farm market becomes vastly more important to any 
seller in that field than it ever was before in history. 
When farmers bought less production goods and more 
consumption goods—because farms had more people on 
them—their impact on the economy was harder to evalv- 
ate. But now any curtailment in their buying power 
must have a sharp impact on both the industrial and 
commercial economy.” ( Parenthetically he said, ‘Farmers 
are more optimistic than most of the companies that sell 
to them’ a sad commentary on the sales spirit of 
industry. ) 

Now that the farmer has to be highly skilled as 4 
technician and industrialist we think the job of the farm 
publications—business magazines of the farmer’s busines 
—is more than ever a weapon against national depression. 
Wise, able editors are helping Mr. Farmer be a better 
industrialist . .. and a bigger buyer of production goods. 
Mr. Krieger thinks national advertisers are not fully 
awake to this fact because they spend only 5% of their 
appropriations in farm papers. Of course they reach 
farmers through other channels too. But whatever means 
manufacturers use to address the farmer, we join Mr. 
Krieger in reminding them that the farm market merits 
close study by makers of production goods. It has be- 
come a heavy goods market that clamors for new and 
better machinery and supplies a market that must 
be kept stable for the good of the nation. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


OES YOUR ADVERTISING stop short of one of your 
best markets? It does if you're not advertising in the 
Billion Dollar Valley of the Bees. Coast newspapers just 
don’t get around in California’s great inland market, any 
more than Cleveland papers do in Pittsburgh. 

1 You need strong /ocal papers to reach prosperous 
Al! Al _ Valley people—people who annually spend 250 million 
oe more for retail purchases than all San Franciscans.* You 

need the three Bee papers on your California schedule. 
In an area containing three quarters of all the Valley's 
Fresno ; 28 buying power, these three McClatchy papers far outcir- 

“ea es culate and outsell any competitive combination. 


Modesto 


*Sales Management's 1947 Copyrighted Survey 
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(By THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
National Representatives . . . O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. ‘Sy THE MODESTO BEE 


New York * Los Angeles * Detroit * Chicago * San Francisco 


THE FRESNO BEE 


In Chicago theres an easier way...with results the same de 
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Department stores invest more of their 


to reach Chicago women promotion budgets in the Tribune than in all ot J 


Chicago papers combined. To get greater 


do as retal lers do -” returns from your advertising in Chicago, build 


your plans around the Chicago Tribune. 


use the Chicago Tribune Rates per line per 100,000 circulation are 


among the lowest in America. 


